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he Financtal Outlook 


By Joun PELL 


Inflation 
N THE November issue, the Financial Out- 
| look contained the following statement: “I 

think it is safe to conclude that the out- 
standing characteristic of the American elec- 
torate, in whose hands rests the final determi- 
nation of the extent to which the inflationary 
movement will carry, is fickleness. . . . Just 
when it looks as if our currency is about to 
* follow the path of the mark we may be on the 
verge of a reversal of sentiment, a political up- 
heaval and a violent curtailment of Govern- 
ment interference with business and finance 
and Government extravagance. When and if 
this occurs we may look forward to a period 
of prosperity of some duration.” 

Congress reconvenes in a few weeks, and we 
shall see what we shall see. But keep in mind 
the fact that Congressmen and Senators have 
one ear to the ground and one eye on the next 
election. The published opinions of such men 
as Al Smith, Barney Baruch and James P. 
Warburg, as well as the action of Professor 
Sprague, indicate the growing dislike of infla- 
tion on the part of many people. It is true, of 
course, that these men are Easterners and the 
clamor for inflation originated in the Middle 
West. The farmers, however, have had a taste 
of the results of inflation and at least some of 
them are beginning to realize that farm prod- 
ucts are not the only things which can rise in 
price. 

A good many people, on the other hand, 
have reached the conclusion that inflation of the 
currency is now inevitable because of the fact 
that the Government has created a contingent 
liability of some twelve billion dollars in con- 
nection with its recovery programme, not to 
mention the outlays of the R. F. C. They fail 
to take into account the fact that a great part 
of this outlay is to be met by specific taxes— 
such as the processing tax—and that in other 
cases, such as the Home Loan Bonds, the Gov- 


ernment guarantees the interest but not the 
principal. When such items have been whittled 
away, the probable cash outlay will not exceed 
four billion dollars, which is 17.4 per cent of 
the present total debt. 

Even more important, when considering the 
chances of resorting to the printing presses, is 
the question of current income and current 
out-go. Since the Government’s fiscal year be- 
gins on July first, we are now able to compare 
the operations of the first four months of this 
year with those of last. Total revenues were 
$443,400,000 greater than last year, total ex- 
penditures, $50,000,000 less, so that the excess 
of expenditures has been reduced by approxi- 
mately half a billion for the four months, or at 
the rate of a billion and a half a year. And this 
was accomplished without the inclusion of any 
of the receipts resulting from the repeal of the 
Eighteenth Amendment. 

At the old, or legal, price for gold, the rela- 
tion of our Government’s gold to total obliga- 
tions (note circulation plus funded debt) was 
about 14.5 per cent. If—as seems likely —four 
billion be added to the Government debt, but 
at the same time the stated value of its gold 
reserves be doubled, the ratio will be 25 per 
cent, which compares with 20 per cent for 
France, and but 2.5 per cent for England. 
Provided that the conservative element is suffi- 
ciently aroused to prevent further wild extrava- 
gances on the part of the Congress which 
assembles in January, it would appear that the 
value of the dollar and the credit of the Gov- 
ernment rest on an extremely solid basis. 


AAA 


F THERE has-been one particularly sharp 
I thorn tickling the sides of our bedeviled 


politicians for years, it is the plight of the fatmer. 
The Farm Board lost hundreds of millions of 
dollars speculating in wheat and cotton, am 
unabashed by the object lesson, the AAA 


continued to pump even vaster sums into the \ 
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ether. To date, the United Siates Government 
has spent $111,000,000 for the removing from 
cultivation of 10,400,000 acres of cotton land, 
and yet the latest available Government esti- 
mates forecast a 1933-34 crop of 13,003,000 
bales against 12,961,000 in the previous year. 
The farmers, of course, plowed under only 
their poorest land and spent a large part of the 
money received from the Government on ferti- 
lizer, with the result that the estimated yield 
per acre is 208.7 pounds against a ten-year 
average of 167.4. Since it was expected that 
the AAA would reduce the 1933 crop by up- 
ward of 3,000,000 bales, it should be promptly 
admitted that, so far as cotton is concerned, the 
AAA has been a complete failure. 


Wheat 


HE following table of imports of wheat 
Tinto the United Kingdom from Canada 
and the United States for nine months to 
September 30 for the last four years in hun- 
dredweights, is illuminating: 

Canada 

19,492,105 

20,667,228 

28,670,455 399955349 

345502,829 51046 

The fantastic drop in imports from the 
United States which took place during the last 
year is accounted for by the Empire tariff of 
six cents a bushel which was initiated at the 
Ottawa Conference last summer. At a price 
of eighty cents for wheat, this tariff amounts to 
7-5 per cent. It would, therefore, be necessary 
for the Canadian dollar to go to a premium of 
more than 7.5 per cent in order to place our 
wheat farmers on an equal footing with the 
Canadian farmers in respect to the British mar- 
ket, but at the height of the inflation scare, a 
| few weeks ago, the Canadian Dollar only com- 
manded a premium of 5.5 per cent. It would 
hardly be intelligent to debase the intrinsic value 
of our currency, thereby destroying a great 
part of the wealth of the nation, in order to 
rescue the wheat farmer from his folly. His 
salvation rests either in diplomacy or in a cur- 
tailment of production by fifty million acres, 
oll a place wheat on a domestic basis. 


United States 
16,182,765 
8,313,013 


>, > comment has been aroused 
fecent legislation designed to limit the 
of corporate executives. To the college 


professors, who have supplanted bankers as 
counsel to our Government, salaries of $100,- 
000 a year seem fantastic and unjust. They 
have given little thought to the possible results 
of driving $100,000 a year men from the helms 
of our great corporations, and supplanting them 
with men who command lesser sums. 

The market in executive ability is controlled 
by exactly the same forces as are all other mar- 
kets. The services of the group of men who 
produced a net profit of over fifty million dol- 
lars for a certain great corporation in a year 
when other companies in the same industry 
were forced into receivership seemed worth a 
good deal in dollars and cents. 


Repeal 
T Is a little hard to realize that repeal of the 
Eighteenth Amendment is, at last, a fact, 
that you can step up to a bar and order a cock- 
tail without a feeling of sheepishness or bravado. 

The regulation of the liquor traffic presents 
problems of real magnitude. The Government 
is hungry for taxes and the bootlegger is hungry 
for the luxuries which he is threatened with 
losing. The consumer will buy where he can 
obtain the best terms. 

A good many people are going to be dis- 
appointed by the profits afforded by this rein- 
carnated industry. Competition will be tremen- 
dous, taxation—as evidenced by the recent 
action of the State of Pennsylvania—extremely 
severe. After the novelty has worn off, most 
of the people will drink a good deal of beer, 
a certain amount of gin and whiskey, not a 
great deal else. The automobile, the movies, the 
radio, have supplanted the old-fashioned saloon. 
The trend towards temperance, so clearly in 
evidence before the War, will be resumed. 

One part of the Canadian experience is worth 
mentioning: those brands which were obtain- 
able immediately after the plan went into effect, 
became, and have remained, the favorite Cana- 
dian brands. Those distillers who are in a posi- 
tion to merchandise and advertise their brands 
in the near future, will probably gain a com- 
parable advantage in this country. 


Russia 
’ LrrvinoFF, who began life in this 
M. country, returns to his adopted land 


once again, with a large and glossy diplomatic 
(Continued on page XT) 
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YA Study of the New (Deal 


by Charles A. Beard 
and George H. E. Smith 


An expert analysis of the recovery 
program, its principles, substance, 
philosophy and trend by one of 
America’s foremost leaders of 
contemporary thought. 


NOT a hurried journalistic review 
but the keen, lucid dissection of a 
noted historian, crammed with 
hard facts. 


At All Bookstores $1.75 


The Macmillan Company 
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By Vircinia Barney 





FICTION 
To a God Unknown. By Yobn Steinbeck. New York: 
Robert O. Ballou. $2.00. 
The devotion to the earth of a farmer in California, son 
of a New England farmer, is powerfully portrayed in 
this story. 
Heavens Above! By Oliver Claxton. New York: The 
John Day Company. $2.00. 
A satire on the adventures of two shades. There is enter- 
tainment in this book, and, as its author says, “not too 
much to think about.” 


BIOGRAPHY 


The Edwardian Era. By André Maurois. New York: 
D. Appleton-Century Company. $3.00. 





Written with Maurois’ insight into English character 
and history, this book brings to life the Edwardian 
period as the author’s book, Disraeli, did the Victorian. 
It portrays, besides the life of Edward VII, the person- 
alities of other men who influenced England: William II 
of Germany, the Tsar, Balfour, Asquith, etc. 
Brandeis: Lawyer and Judge in the Modern State. By 
Alpheus Thomas Mason. Princeton, New Jersey: 
Princeton University Press. $2.00. 
The author stresses here Brandeis’s constitutional prin- 
ciples and public-welfare activities rather than his 
biography. It is a book primarily for the general reader 
but its references are well documented. 


POETRY 
Talifer. By Edwin Arlington Robinson. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. $1.75. 
An emotional situation affecting four individuals is the 
theme of this poem, which is written with beauty of 
expression and depth of feeling. 


Poems. By Marie De L. Welch. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. $1.25. 

A collection of poems varied in subject and in rhythmic 

pattern, expressed with vividness and grace. 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
Peace by Revolution. An Interpretation of Mexico. By 
Frank Tannenbaum. Drawings by Miguel Covar- 
rubias. New York: Columbia University Press. $3.50. 
An account and explanation of the uprising of the masses 
in Mexico, beginning with the year 1910 when Diaz was 
Dictator. Some of the chapters are: “Conflict of Church 
and State’’; “Roots of the Conflict”; “Emergence of a 
Revolutionary Program”; “The Agrarian Process.” 
Nationalism in the Soviet Union. By Hans Kobn. 
New York: Columbia University Press, 
Dr. Kohn explains Stalin’s theory that communism will 
replace nationalism in spite of the Soviet policy of toler- 
ating nationalism within its borders. 


VARIED OTHERS 

International Book of Names. By C. O. Sylvester 
Mawson. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Company. 
$2.00. 

An indispensable volume, compiled by a foremost 

lexicographer, giving the correct pronunciation and 

spelling of the more difficult names of places and people. 

The Anatomy of Criticism. A Trialogue. By Henry 
Hazlitt. New York: Simon and Schuster. $2.50. 

This discussion should be a stimulus to the enjoyment of 

reading. Among the problems considered are: the 

critic’s function; tradition and rebellion. 

The Emotional Responses of Children to the Motion 
Picture Situation. By Wendell S. Dysinger and 
Christian A. Ruckmick. Combined with Motion Pic- 
tures and Standards of Morality. By Charies C. 
Peters. New York: The Macmillan Company. $2.00. 

A volume, in the Payne Fund Studies, showing the 

results of experimentation with children and movie- 

going. 
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Give Us Our Daily Theory 


ESPITE the recent uproar over 
D “sound money,” it seems prepos- 
terous that any really considerable num- 
ber of people should become excited 
over the question whether it was more 
honest on our part for the pound ster- 


ling to be valued at $4.86 in terms of 
our money in 1930 than it was in 1933; 
or whether the ratio, whatever it is, 
should be arranged by a gold-buying 
fund, by international agreement or by 
reviving Grover Cleveland. Beyond 
a doubt, some large portion of these con- 
flicts of opinion must exist only in the 
minds of newspaper and magazine 
writers. 

However, things come out inciden- 
tally in the so-called strife which do 
deserve attention. When, for instance, 
Dr. O. M. W. Sprague, in the first of 
a widely heralded series of articles, goes 
so far as to state that one of the primary 
objects of any attempt at recovery is 
to restore full employment, and gags 
at the ial curtailment of hours 
of employment under the NRA for 
his meaning of “full”—then there is 
sound reason to get down the muskets 
from the wall. 


Economists are in the habit of blam- 
ing the speculative frenzy of the late 
’Twenties for many of our evils, and 
doubtless they are right. But when they 
get to talking on other subjects they 
should at least remember what lay be- 
hind that frenzy—the fundamental an- 
tipathy that most men have against 
working for their living. Fifty or sixty 
hours of plugging every week may be 
sheer enjoyment for Dr. Sprague, but 
if that is an essential part of his pro- 
gramme he may find more earnest 
greenbackers around when he finishes 


arguing than when he began. 


T aBout the same time that Dr. 
A Sprague burst out, another neg- 
lected eminence spoke his piece. The 
Honorable Alfred E. Smith denounced 
not only “baloney dollars” but the use 
of 130,000,000 Americans as guinea 
pigs for professorial experimentation. 
He preferred in no uncertain terms as 
leaders the men “who made this coun- 
try what it is.” 

Now there is little to be gained here 
by trying to settle the perennial ques- 
tion, whether experimentation or con- 
servatism had more to do with making 
this country great. Certainly more than 
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one kind of money and more than one 
kind of leadership went into making it 
whatever it is, and just as certainly ex- 
perimentation is going to continue, 
whether Mr. Smith likes it or not, and 
whether the professors have anything to 
do with it or not. But since the question 
is in the air, there is another idea on 
it that may be worth a moment’s 
attention. 

Al Smith must be wrong in complain- 
ing at the making of guinea pigs out of 
Americans because they insist on doing 
it themselves, professors or no profes- 
sors: it takes no more than mention of 
Prohibition or the automobile to prove 
that. But he may be right in complain- 
ing at the subjection of all 130,000,000 
Americans to the same experiment at 
the same time. There is supposed to be, 
among scientists, a predilection for “con- 
trols” and some limitation on the extent 
of the laboratory. Perhaps what is 
needed is neither debate for experimen- 
tation nor outcries against it, but simply 
its modernization. 

Why not establish, as a permanent 
thing, some area in the country for try- 
ing out the commodity dollar or indus- 
trial regimentation or any other social 
or economic measure that seems to de- 
serve it? Plenty of experts in govern- 
ment have pointed out that we have 
too many political units; plenty of econ- 
omists have pointed out that we have 
too much land in commercial farming, 
too many manufacturing units for the 
demand. Why not designate one of the 
forty-eight States for testing the theories 
of such men as Tugwell, Bishop Can- 
non, Sam Insull, instalment buying 
geniuses, tariff debaters and the thou- 
sands of others whose panaceas rend the 
air? Give them a chance to prove their 
arguments without involving all 130,- 
000,000 of us in the misery if they fail. 


On the heels of these somewhat 
rhetorical interrogations several others 
present themselves, such as the belliger- 
ent “What particular State have you in 
mind?” Mr. Smith, in consequence of 
its vote in 1928 and on Prohibition, 
might suggest North Carolina, but a 
more unprejudiced estimate would be 
needed. Matters of population, indus- 
trial development, resources and com- 
parative lack of resistance to the idea 
would have to be taken into considera- 
tion. The State which averaged the 
qualities of the whole country would 
be the aim. 

Another question is how, out of the 
myriad panaceas, experiments to try 
should be chosen. There would be little 
sense in attempting to inflict the com- 
modity dollar and sixteen-to-one silver 
on the State at one and the same time, 
yet the proponents of various schemes 
undoubtedly would be more urgent 
even than they are in Washington, and 
as little willing to wait their turn. Still, 
perhaps by setting up a dictator (an- 
other panacea), some more or less 
orderly system might be devised. 

Still another question is how the State 
chosen could be persuaded or forced, 
even under the “rubber” Constitution 
and even if a great many people thought 
the idea worth while, to undergo dissec- 
tion for the good of the other forty- 
seven. This question is a good deal too 
complicated for answer in so short a 
space as this. In a later issue we may at- 
tempt it—and then again, we may not. 


HAT there are advantages in such an 
y « imental State, few would 
deny, although in the light of the Pro- 
hibition era just ended some might be 
inclined to wonder how often other 
States would act in a level-headed man- 
ner from its example—after all, a num- 
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ber of separate States experimented 
with Prohibition before the insanity 
enveloped us all. To these skeptics a 
ready answer is that attention would be 
focussed on the experiments of the new 
State in a fashion which would minimize 
the danger of repeating a folly of that 
sort. Prohibition was never considered 
an experiment before its adoption, or 
perhaps until Mr. Hoover uttered his 
most famous phrase; it was considered 
a kind of moral millennium toward 
which men looked with ecstatic fervor, 
or an ineradicable evil. That was its 
worst fault. 

Most of the advantages are too obvi- 
ous to need comment. Precedents 


would be established for anything under 
the sun. Legislators, in their noble striv- 
ing to find the best course, would have 
endless new statistics by which to judge 
this measure or that project. Wishful- 


thinking agitators for untried causes 
would diminish greatly in number at 
the other State capitals and the national 
capital—though they would, of course, 
gather in multitudes at the experimental 
State capital. Progress in the country as 
a whole would tend to have a more 


peaceful, steadier gait, instead of the 
tug-of-war motion it now assumes. 

On a less exalted plane: the great 
host of innovations such as companion- 
ate marriage, progressive education, the 
newer forms of architecture, experi- 
mental fiction, emancipation of women, 
applied psychology, by a process of asso- 
ciation ought really to find their incep- 
tion in the experimental State, and so 
relieve the rest of us of many bitter 
trials. They would, of course, still fur- 
nish spicy reading in the Sunday feature 
sections of the papers. 

Perhaps as good a reason as any for 
setting up the experimental State is the 
condition at this moment of the Ameri- 
can national mind. Joggled out of its 
complacency by the last nine months’ 
experience with the most violent ex- 
perimentation ever seen in the land, it 
should be kept in a flexible condition at 
any cost. It appears that the ‘pace in 
Washington must slow down soon, and 
the experimental State would come 
at an appropriate time to keep us 
from again becoming mentally muscle- 
bound. 


W.A. D. 


Cyd 





A Word to the Republicans 


By Otiver McKeg, Jr. 


To remake themselves into an effective opposition in Congress, 
with a chance for later control, they can not afford to 
reject the New Deal entirely 


Presidency defeated, its represen- 

tation in Congress cut to propor- 
tions such that, as a fractional segment, 
it can interpose no effective challenge to 
the will of the majority, many of the 
principles and projects which its spokes- 
men anathematized standing out, in 
the boldest of relief, as fundamentals of 
the New Deal, the Republican Party, 
in command of the Federal Administra- 
tion for all but sixteen years of the 
period since the Civil War, finds itself, 
as 1934 approaches, in the wilderness. 
A land of plenty, of milk and honey, 
has become one of desolation as the 
G. O. P. surveys the wreckage. Nothing 
need be added here to the findings of 
the post mortem. Granted the decisive- 
ness of the defeat, the incontrovertibil- 
ity of the verdict, granted that under 
the stern, but essentially just principle 
of politics, the party in power must be 
held responsible for hard times, as it 
plucks dividends from prosperity, it 
also follows that the Republicans, 
turned out of office in the national vote 
against the depression, have become the 
opposition, charged with important 
duties in the formulation of leadership 
in a democracy. It is to the Republican 


Tr candidate for reélection to the 


party, therefore, to which we must look 
this winter for a critique of the experi- 
mentation of President Roosevelt and 
his Brain Trust, and the correction of its 
mistakes. 

As the opposition, the Republicans, of 
necessity, played a negligible réle in the 
fifteen crowded weeks that came to an 
end when the President, after the ad- 
journment of the special session, 
speeded to New England to hoist his 
pennant on the Amberjack II. Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt became the thirty- 
second in the line of American 
Presidents under conditions that have 
no counterpart in the political history 
of our day. The second inauguration of 
Abraham Lincoln was not an exact par- 
allel, for Lincoln in 1865 was a known 
quantity, and no transfer of party re- 
sponsibility was involved. The cumula- 
tion of stresses and strains that seemed 
to threaten the progressive disintegra- 
tion of the economic life of the nation 
reached their “high” early in March. 
As Mr. Roosevelt declared his bank 
holiday, the latent fears of an already 
frightened people broke through their 
controls. Envisaging the loss of their 
all, a total collapse of established 
values, the American people turned 
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quickly toward Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
as their only hope of salvation, with a 
confidence both complete and unques- 
tioning. Obeying the popular mandate, 
Congress, in quick order, voted the 
Executive the vast powers which are 
now in his hands. Republicans in Con- 
gress were under the same compulsion 
to support the President as were the 
Democrats. Though dissenting to cer- 
tain of the Democratic measures, for the 
purposes of keeping the record clear, 
and laying the foundation for a possible 
future assault, they acquiesced in most 
of the things for which the President 
asked. Reflecting the national psychol- 
ogy, and setting their sails to the pre- 
vailing winds, great Republican news- 
papers dropped the pen of partisanship, 
giving to the Executive some of the 
most effective editorial support that he 
has so far received. Unlike Mr. Hoover, 
who from the onset of depression faced 
much hostile criticism, in and out of the 
press, some of it merely subversive and 
obstructionist in spirit, and all of it tend- 
ing to increase public hostility to the 
man and the measures he had employed 
to combat the slump, Mr. Roosevelt has 
had a “good press.” Where the Repub- 
lican opposition has broken its silence, 
to condemn or castigate the Roosevelt 
policies, or to bemoan the “gag rule,” 
public response has been conspicuously 
lacking. Mr. Roosevelt, a shining 
knight in armor, has ridden up and 
down the field at will, spared the chal- 
lenge of any political adversary capable 
of putting the skill and power of his 
lance to the test. 


EYOND the popular faith in the New 
B Deal, a faith that up to now has 
given the critic or challenger scant 
shrift, the Republican opposition labors 
under another handicap. Confronted as 


we have been with social and economic 
problems not matched in our genera- 
tion for their magnitude and complex- 
ity, the Republicans have had no ade- 
quate alternative to offer in place of 
the programme, frankly experimental 
though much of it is, that has placed 
President Roosevelt and his adminis- 
trators in charge of the reconstruction 
of our national life. Congressional foes 
of the Roosevelt programme have spun 
the old-fashioned legalistic argument 
that this thing or that is unconstitutional, 
that the Federal Government, for ex- 
ample, under the Constitution, has no 
right to break its contract, and suspend 
the payment of its obligations in gold. 
They have condemned the public works 
bill, as a departure, indefensible and 
dangerous, from American principles of 
government; they have looked with 
doubtful eye at the creation of the Civil- 
ian Conservation Corps, established 
to put a quarter of a million men to 
work, and to ease by that much the 
strain of the labor market; they have 
conjured up the perils of dictatorship, 
and results that may be calamitous, they 
warn, will follow from the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act, with its control of 
acreage and production and its process- 
ing taxes, and the “militarization” of 
industry under General Hugh S. John- 
son. Under conditions as desperate as 
those with which the American people 
were compassed about nine months ago, 
something more obviously is needed to 
rally popular support behind the oppo- 
sition than the cry “This is unconstitu- 
tional” or “That won’t work.” The 
American people in March were in a 
mood for experimentation, for the 
launching of an attack, along new lines, 
against the forces of the depression, and 
public opinion, notwithstanding the 
revolt of the farmers against the AAA, 
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and the dissatisfaction of certain business 
men with the NRA, still seems to de- 
mand that the Roosevelt recovery 
measures be given a thorough test. 

To throw into more pointed relief 
the weaknesses inherent in the Repub- 
lican position: many a long cherished 
tenet of the Republican creed will go 
into the discard if President Roosevelt, 
by his bold experiments, carries the 
country back to prosperity. He has 
headed the Ship of State in the precise 
direction where the Republicans profess 
to see disaster. Take, for example, 
“sound currency,” traditionally ortho- 
dox Republican doctrine. If the 
controlled inflation bill—labeled scorn- 
fully by Congressman Robert Luce of 
Massachusetts, the “Repudiation Bill” 
—and if the suspension of gold pay- 
ments on Government obligations prove 


in retrospect keys that opened the door 
to another period of prosperity, what, 
we may ask, becomes of the Republican 
doctrine of “sound money” and the 
philosophy which has found its classic 


expositor in Ogden Mills, Mr. 
Hoover’s Secretary of the Treasury? 
Take again the experiments against 
which the Republicans have directed 
some of the heaviest of their artillery 
—control of industry, public works to 
cost $3,300,000,000, the creation of a 
Civilian Conservation Corps, paid by 
new taxes, and direct help for relief 

urposes to cities, States and municipal- 
ities. If the Roosevelt measures swing 
the country back to prosperity, if happy 
days are indeed around the corner, the 
political philosophy which inspired 
these attacks may have a vestigial inter- 
est for the historian, but no interest at 
all for the voter of tomorrow. Another 
shibboleth has already received its 
death warrant, one that in its day was a 
potent winner of votes: a Republican 


Administration is no longer the guar- 
antor of a full dinner pail. The memory 
of shattered lives, the sting of unem- 
ployment and broken households, and 
the casualties of the depression, the 
men and women who will never be able 
to regain their economic footing in so- 
ciety—these will remain long after 
prosperity is here in full stride to pro- 
vide an effective answer to Republican 
orators who may revive the full dinner 
pail argument in their efforts to elect 
Republicans to public office. 

To add to what can only be an in- 
complete catalogue of Republican woes, 
we must bear in mind another point— 
of prime significance in its political im- 
plications. Credit will go to Mr. Roose- 
velt and the Democratic party if the 
recovery drive reaches its goal. If the 
President can avoid snags in his plans 
for the regulation of industry; if busi- 
ness accepts as a step forward certain 
constructive reforms of the NRA, the 
suspension of the anti-trust laws, and 
the elimination of the marginal com- 
petitor, the sweat shop and unfair meth- 
ods of competition; if the bank bill and 
the insurance of deposits put definitely 
behind us the era of wild-cat banking 
and finance; if, in brief, we are entering 
upon a period of industrial and eco- 
nomic stability, the Democratic party 
may win the preferred place in the busi- 
ness world that the Republicans enjoyed 
so long. 


N EXPERIMENTATION On so vast a 
scale as that on which the Roose- 

velt Administration has embarked nec- 
essarily contains elements of probable 
friction and maladjustment that may 
give trouble to the Democrats, bright 
as their prospects appear to be today. 
Republican strategists propose to take 
full advantage of any “bumps” that 
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may occur. Boldly conceived, and ex- 
ecuted along broad lines, the recovery 
programme, in its inhibitions and its 
controls, reaches out to practically every 
group in our population. The Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act, in its processing 
taxes, will exact its tithe from every 
household in the consuming area. To 
finance the gigantic public works pro- 
gramme, covering an authorization of 
$3,300,000,000, new taxes went into 
effect on July 1. The increase in the 
public debt, to finance the relief and re- 
covery projects, will add about $250,- 
000,000 a year to the interest charges 
—another burden on the buyer. A pow- 
erful political group has been hard hit 
by the Economy Bill, under which hun- 
dreds of thousands of veterans will 
either be removed from the pension 
rolls, or will suffer a substantial cut 
in their Federal compensation. On an- 
other influential group, Government 
employes, the economy axe has fallen 
with a resounding thud. Controlled in- 
flation and rising prices may bear heav- 
ily on the creditor classes, including 
those living on fixed incomes, however 
advantageous the upward trend may be 
to the debtor classes. The unemployed, 
some 12,000,000, and the farmers, rep- 
resenting a population directly depend- 
ent on agriculture, of about 30,000,000, 
have been the two main recipients of 
the Roosevelt largess in its direct ap- 
plication. Expanded buying power and 
increased industrial production are 
counted upon to help other population 
groups. This may happen. Salaries and 
wages, nevertheless, tend to advance 
more slowly than the rise in living costs. 
The lag in wages and salaries even now 
has caused discontent among the “white 
collar” millions. The farmers are not 
quite the dominating element in Ameri- 
can politics that they once were. In 1920, 


for the first time in our history, the 
census showed that the urban popula- 
tion outnumbered the rural. The great 
consuming areas of the country, in a 
word, may prove a well-stored arsenal 
for the Republicans when they begin 
their search for ammunition for the 
1934 and 1936 campaigns. For the New 
Deal has yet to confer its benefits on 
the consumer, and the white collar 
group. 

Beyond the possibility that it may 
eventually touch the “pocket-book” 
nerve of powerful groups, the recovery 
programme, under the microscope of 
Republican analysts, because of its in- 
fringementson Americanindividualism, 
will lead, they prophesy, to a rebellion 
against the party in power. A vast bu- 
reaucracy is in the making at Washing- 
ton, they warn us, and the country 
stands on the threshold of a regimen- 
tation that will leave little: of our 
ancient liberties. Spokesmen for the 
G. O. P. predict that the revolt against 
this new Federal bureaucracy, once the 
period of “hysteria” is over, will be as 
sweeping and as compelling as that 
which has sealed the doom of national 
Prohibition. The Washington adminis- 
trators have vast powers. They regulate 
the operation of industry, fix wages and 
hours of labor, control farm acreage 
and production, codrdinate and may 
soon run the railroads, they supervise 
the issuance of securities and control 
the banks—Congress even went so far, 
in the projection of government into 
the affairs of private business, as to pre- 
scribe that in future, in air and ocean 
mail contracts, no agreements can be 
made with companies paying one or 
more of its officers a salary in excess of 
$17,500 a year. 

Under General Hugh S. Johnson, 
the National Recovery Administration 
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carries the regulating hand of the Gov- 
ernment into more than 9,000 individ- 
ual trades and industries. The plan of 
control is much the same as that which 
Messrs. Wallace and Peek are using 
to regulate farm acreage and produc- 
tion. Yet in the veins of the average 
American still runs the blood of the 
frontiersman. So vast are the powers 
that have been centralized in the Wash- 
ington administrators, so wide their au- 
thority, so many are the points at which 
the New Deal rubs against the individ- 
ual, and so large are the boots that have 
been given to Mr. Roosevelt as dictator 
of the new social order that Republican 
politicians are convinced that a reaction 
toward “normalcy” is inevitable, a 
swing back to what is known as “con- 
servatism.” 

Successful though President Roose- 
velt has been to date in giving his party 
the outward semblance of solidarity, 
the cleavage between the two wings of 
the Democratic party is sharp and fun- 
damental. Contrast for example the 
political and economic philosophy of 
David I. Walsh of Massachusetts and 
Elmer Thomas of Oklahoma, of Carter 
Glass of Virginia (who broke with the 
President on his monetary policy) and 
Burton K. Wheeler of Montana, or 
Huey P. Long. The party label covers 
fundamental divergences in political 
and social thought. Much of the radi- 
calism that of old sent its recruits under 
the Republican banner, in the person of 
the elder LaFollette and his school, has 
now gone over bodily into the Demo- 
cratic camp, to the visible concern of 
many of the conservatives in the party. 
To build a wall between the White 
House and the conservative men in his 
party may involve Mr. Roosevelt in 
hazards as great as those that will face 
him if he drives the Western radicals 


into the wilderness. As the honeymoon 
ends, his own party will present a special 
problem to Mr. Roosevelt. To fortify 
himself for the future he must not only 
assure the conservative East that he will 
not rock the boat, but at the same time 
he must hold to his standard the agra- 
rian and radical West. If he fails to 
devise a formula that will keep both 
sections in line, the Republicans may be 
able to drive a wedge into the Demo- 
cratic party. 


HE confidence of the American 
Look in Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
still unshaken, and the marked improve- 
ment in national psychology will not 
only place formidable obstacles in the 
path of any Republican candidate for 
Congress, who seeks election on a plat- 
form of opposition to the Roosevelt 
policies, but it leaves the party, for the 
moment, without any issues compelling 
in their appeal to large portions of the 
electorate. Prohibition has passed from 
the picture, as a national issue, and there 
are grave dangers, in the present state 
of the national temper, in espousing, as 
many Republicans in Congress have 
done, the cause of the veterans’ groups 
who by the restoration of the old pen- 
sion system are seeking to nullify the 
reforms made by the President. 

Leaders of a commanding stature are 
also lacking. The death of Calvin Cool- 
idge took from the party’s councils the 
greatest of its elder statesmen, one, fur- 
thermore, whose hold on the “plain 
people” had roots both firm and deep. 
Had his life been spared, and his health 
permitted, the rush to Coolidge in 1936 
might have crowded out of the picture 
all other aspirants for the nomination. 
Herbert C. Hoover is still the titular 
leader of his party. As the country looks 
back in retrospect to his generalship 
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during the depression, he is due, in the 
natural sequence of events, for a certain 
measure of rehabilitation. A larger per- 
spective will deal more charitably with 
his shortcomings, the inflexibility of his 
mind, his political ineptitude, his failure 
to grasp the real magnitude of the eco- 
nomic disintegration that began in 1929, 
his overeagerness to tell the people that 
happy days were just around the corner. 
Yet the rehabilitation is not likely to 
reach the point where the Republicans 
will again choose him as their candidate 
for the Presidency. His defeat was so 
decisive, the repudiation of his policies 
so complete, there was so much bitter- 
ness and venom in the attacks of his foes, 
that the shrewd practical politicians who 
will frame the party’s platform, and 
pick its candidates, will probably be dis- 
posed to look elsewhere in 1936 for the 
standard bearer than to the gallant gen- 
tleman at Palo Alto, who himself is not 
the least of the casualties of the depres- 
sion. 

Collaborator with Mr. Hoover in 
framing many of his policies, his prin- 
cipal adviser on monetary and economic 
questions, Ogden Mills, former Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, is regarded as the 
choice of those Republicans who intend 
to fight for a vindication of the Hoover 
policies. A man of great wealth, with a 
logical mind well stored with facts, an 
aggressive fighter for those things in 
which he believes, Mr. Mills early at- 
tacked the New Deal, particularly its 
financial policies. 

Republicans in Congress offer five 
possibilities for national leadership. In 
the House, Republican leader Bertrand 
H. Snell has made a name for him- 
self as minority leader under conditions 
of unusual difficulty. In the Senate, 
Charles McNary, of Oregon, who is 
persona grata to the Western radicals, 


and on reasonably good terms with the 
Old Guard, has led the Republicans, 
but up to date has been guarded in his 
criticism of the Roosevelt policies. Sen- 
ator Arthur Vandenberg of Michigan is 
regarded as a possible compromise be- 
tween Eastern and Western Republi- 
cans. David I. Reed, of Pennsylvania, 
too closely identified with the Mellon 
interests, too much of a “political aristo- 
crat” to make him a popular candidate, 
has come into prominence for his verbal 
assaults on the Democratic Adminis- 
tration, his condemnation sparing few 
items of the Administration’s legislative 
programme. A former Senator, now 
Representative, James W. Wadsworth, 
of New York, an early martyr to the 
anti-Prohibition cause, is another Re- 
publican in Congress who may move 
forward to national leadership. An up- 
state farmer, identified neither with the 
“money power” nor as one of its office- 
holders with the Hoover Administra- 
tion, with a long experience as a legis- 
lator, Wadsworth has a militancy and 
forthrightness in his personality that 
appeals to many of the younger men in 
the party. 

The State governorship has been the 
spring-board that has carried many men 
to a place on the national ticket—to 
mention but a few, the two Roosevelts, 
Calvin Coolidge, Grover Cleveland 
and Woodrow Wilson. Few States have 
Republican governors and none of them 
as yet have become national figures, 
but in New York city, Fiorello LaGuar- 
dia, by his defeat of Tammany and 
Mr. Farley’s candidate, Joseph V. Mc- 
Kee, has moved forward to the front 
of the stage. A candidate who can ap- 

successfully to the West is desir- 
able, for the Roosevelt farm policies, if 
they fulfill the hopes of their sponsors, 
will restore prosperity to millions of 
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farmers, most of whom, of old, voted 
the Republican ticket. Even more to be 
sought, if the Republicans wish to offset 
the popularity of President Roosevelt, 
is the type of man so pithily described 
by Representative Ernest Gibson, of 
Vermont: “Let me warn my party lead- 
ers that they can not regain favor 
through men who are out of step with 
the ideals of the day. We must take the 
next Republican candidate for the Pres- 
idency from Main Street. He must be 
a man who knows the needs of the 
people, and whose heart beats in sym- 
pathy with them.” 

Reconnaissance officers from Repub- 
lican Headquarters have already staked 
out the lines of future battle, apparently 
forgetting that it is the people and not 
the politicians who pick the issues. By 
projection its leaders envisage a battle 
next election between collectivism and 
the forces opposed to it—a choice to the 
voters between a continuation or a re- 
jection of the new Federal controls. 
Said Representative Bertrand H. Snell 
on June 26, with an evident regard to 
his party’s future prospects: “This Con- 
gress has set up the most elaborate sys- 
tem of bureaucratic dictation that has 
been known to the civilized world out- 
side of Russia, and in some respects 
equal to that of Russia.” In October the 
Republican National Committee issued 
its pamphlet, “Let’s Look at the Rec- 
ord,” a smashing attack on the New 
Deal, and this fall many Republican 
stalwarts, including Jim Wadsworth, 
James M. Beck, former Senator Jim 
Watson, Senator David I. Reed and 
L. J. Dickinson, have emerged from 
their dugouts to attack the NRA and 
lambaste the projects and principles of 
the New Deal. 

In their search for battle positions, 
the Republicans, plainly enough, are 


moving to a place where they will be- 
come the champions of the Jefferso- 
nian principles of individual liberty and 
State’s rights, and the foes of central- 
ization and Federal bureaucracy. For 
the Democrats, having under President 
Roosevelt launched the country on a 
programme of Government regulation, 
must of necessity continue to defend 
collectivism, even though it may in- 
volve a sharp departure from some of 
the ancient traditions of the party. Note 
for example the significant words of 
one of the best known members of the 
Brain Trust, Assistant Secretary of Agri- 
culture, R. G. Tugwell: “We are turn- 
ing back on the policeman doctrine of 
Government, and recapturing the vision 
of a Government equipped to fight and 
overcome the forces of economic dis- 
integration. A strong Government with 
an Executive amply empowered by leg- 
islative delegation is one way out of our 
dilemma, and forward to the realiza- 
tion of our vast social and economic 
possibilities.” It is the conception of 
government as an interferer and regu- 
lator that the Republican party pro- 
poses to challenge, if it follows the 
course charted by those who now 
speak for it. It will be a contest be- 
tween those who place social welfare 
first, and those who give primacy to 
individualism. 


S$ THE opposition party, the Repub- 
licans, even with the many handi- 

caps under which they now labor, can 
render the nation great service. An ef- 
fective opposition is needed, numeri- 
cally far stronger than it will be in the 
January session of Congress, if the 
Roosevelt experimentation is to proceed 
along safe lines, if there is to be a search- 
ing examination of its projects, if 
the excesses of paternalism are to be 
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avoided, if the administrators are to be 
held up to high standards of fairness, 
and if the trend, now so marked, for 
the States and cities to dump on the 
Federal Government responsibilities 
which properly belong to them is to 
be checked by an aroused public opin- 
ion. “On to Washington” is a popular 
cry, and past history shows that a bu- 
reaucracy, once rooted at the Capital, 
is all but impossible to dislodge. For 
political and other reasons, Mr. Roose- 
velt, perhaps against his better judg- 
ment, may seek to continue Federal 
regimentation on its present vast scale, 
and may countenance the assumption 
by the Federal Government of local 
responsibilities, long after the emer- 
gency need has passed. 

In their zeal to come to grips with 
their traditional foe, the Republicans 
face a serious hazard, that, in formulat- 
ing their battle plans, they will fail to 
adjust themselves to the conditions of 
the times, that they will fail to acqui- 
esce in and accept those elements in the 
Roosevelt programme that prove their 
durable worth. With the collapse of the 
post-War boom, revealing as it did cer- 


tain glaring weaknesses in our national . 


economy, and the vices inherent in the 
philosophy of “rugged individualism,” 

an era in our history came to an end. 
The New Deal is the symbol of a vast 


change which foreshadows a new re- 
lationship between government, on the 
one hand, and business, finance, agri- 
culture and perhaps the individual on 
the other. If the Republicans are to look 
forward with any confidence toa return 
to power, rejection of the Roosevelt 
programme, lock, stock and barrel, bar- 
ring its total collapse, is a road that 
offers little hope of reaching the ob- 
jective; similarly with a policy of 
obstructionism that places unnec 
obstacles in the path of the President 
and his recovery programme. 

They must do more than accept those 
elements in the New Deal that prove 
their value by the pragmatic test. They 
must recognize that Mr. Roosevelt re- 
ceived his great popular mandate to 
enable him to find a remedy for the 
many evils in the body politic; a solu- 
tion for unemployment, a better dis- 
tribution of wealth, a fair return to 
agriculture, and a curb on the predatory 
activities of the money power. In offer- 
ing to the American people an alterna- 
tive programme, in asking for a later 
restoration to power, the Republicans 
must establish to the satisfaction of the 
voters that a return to “normalcy” will 
not bring with it also the social and eco- 
nomic evils for which the present Ad- 
ministration is seeking a permanent 
cure. 


SS 





Secession from Comstockery 


By Vircinius DABNEY 


The South breaks its shackles of “‘clerical kaiserism,”’ not only 
regarding Prohibition, but in other things as well 


prevailing Southern attitude to- 

ward divertissements formerly ad- 
judged wicked by a large element of 
the population has undergone a major 
transformation. This is perhaps not 
fully evident to those living in other 
sections of the country, but it is fairly 
clear to those on the ground. After 
long years passed in the sober garb of 
a vestal virgin, the South is beginning 
to put on the habiliments of sin. There 
is more than a trace of scarlet in its 
cheeks, and vine leaves are budding in 
its hair. 

The sudden and dramatic plunge of 
Alabama, Arkansas and Tennessee into 
the repeal column last July was, of 
course, striking evidence of a marked 
change of sentiment in Dixie. It indi- 
cated that something fundamental had 
happened to Southern attitudes, not 
only in the realm of liquor control but 
in other fields as well. For when those 
three States at one swoop heaved the 
Anti-Saloon League and all its works 
incontinently overboard, they jetti- 
soned an organization whose philoso- 
phy had dominated the entire region 
for decades. 

But while the country as a whole can 
hardly have failed to note so extraordi- 


I THE past three or four years the 


nary a spectacle as the repudiation of 
the noble experiment in territory 
deemed a year previously to be safely 
dry, it is perhaps unaware of other 
recent departures from the path of 
rectitude laid out for the South in late 
years by its ecclesiastical hetmans. 

This is not-to say that the action of 
the three above-mentioned States in ap- 
proving the Twenty-First Amendment 
was a phenomenon of only minor im- 
portance. On the contrary, few more 
significant things have occurred in the 
South during the Twentieth Century. 
But it should be emphasized that this 
victory for repeal is merely one of a 
number of signs and portents which 
close observers of the cis-Atlantic skies 
have descried of late. 

Take, for example, the case of North 
Carolina. Although the voters of that 
great moonshining State joined with 
those of South Carolina in marring the 
symmetry of the repeal picture—there- 
by adding new piquancy to the historic 
remark reputed to have been passed by 
the governor of the one to the governor 
of the other—the North Carolina Gen- 
eral Assembly, which met earlier in the 
year, revealed a quite different temper. 
This despite the fact that the Old North 
State contains no large cities, and its 
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legislators are almost at the mercy of 
rural and small town theologues of the 
type which ordinarily secures the enact- 
ment of laws both dry and blue. 

Yet the assembly not only legalized 
3.2 beer early in the spring by a vote of 
about three to one in both branches, 
something which nobody inside or out- 
side the boundaries of Tarheelia would 
have regarded as even remotely possible 
twelve months before, but it authorized 
six counties to have pari-mutuel horse- 
racing when the citizens of those coun- 
ties vote affirmatively in a referendum 
held for the purpose, and it weakened 
the divorce laws. These things were 
done over the protest of pastors, Bible 
class teachers and members, white rib- 
boners and other spokesmen for the 
“moral forces.” For once their protests 
fell on deaf ears. 

In 1931 legislation providing for 
racing with pari-mutuel accompani- 
ments had been introduced, but it 
failed to pass. As the Raleigh Times 
expressed it, the bill was defeated when 
“a few good ladies and clergymen who 
had never ridden anything more spir- 
ited than hobbies came along to say 
‘Boo!’” This year the legislation not 
only passed, but at this writing Polk 
County has voted by better than two 
to one to have the pari-mutuels. In 
Pasquotank, the other county which has 
held a referendum, there was an anti- 
racing majority of only twenty-three. 

So much for the session of the Gen- 
eral Assembly and the results which 
flowed therefrom. There is also the 
startling fact that the Charlotte City 
Council voted recently to allow Sunday 
baseball. Those who are unfamiliar 
with the attitude of Charlotte in the 
past toward matters deemed to involve 
“moral issues” will not grasp the full 
significance of this episode. But those 


who recall that the “Queen City” was 
for years a veritable citadel of stern 
Calvinism will raise an eyebrow or two 
at the news that it has capitulated at 
last. Also worth mentioning is the fact 
that New Bern held a popular election 
not long ago in which a heavy majority 
was cast in favor of Sunday baseball. 

In the autumn of 1932 similar action 
was taken by the Alabama legislature 
with regard to Sunday amusements in 
Birmingham, Montgomery and Mo- 
bile. That body passed over the gover- 
nor’s veto a bill to legalize Sunday 
baseball, motion pictures, vaudeville, 
golf and tennis in those three cities. 
It also repealed, over the veto of the 
executive, the State’s famous law which 
forbade the possession or sale in Ala- 
bama of anything which “tastes like, 
foams like, smells like, or looks like 
beer,” whether alcoholic or not. This 
statute had been on the books for 
seventeen years, and all previous as- 
saults upon it had failed. But the law- 
makers finally grew tired of clerical 
dictation and of the ridicule which was 
heaped upon their State because of this 
comical piece of legislation, and they 
overrode the gubernatorial veto by 
better than two to one. 

The trend toward emancipation from 
sacerdotal rule has not only made itself 
manifest in the upper South, as exem- 
plified by North Carolina, and the deep 
South, as exemplified by Alabama, but 
it is equally manifest in Texas, the 
southwestern corner of Dixie. 

The Texas legislature was in session 
for several months this year before the 
liberal resurgence made itself clearly 
apparent. In fact about thirty days be- 
fore adjournment there were jeremiads 
from the Lone Star State over the as- 
sembly’s failure to enact certain meas- 
ures deemed requisite by the more sin- 
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fully inclined members of the populace. 
But in the closing weeks there was a 
reversal of sentiment. A bill legalizing 
betting on horse races seemed beaten, 
and W. T. Waggoner was threatening 
to move his elaborate Arlington Downs 
racing plant, costing millions of dollars, 
to another State, when the measure 
passed. At the same time prize-fighting 
was made lawful and machinery was 
set in motion making possible legaliza- 
tion of 3.2 beer and a vote on repeal 
of national Prohibition. Since that time 
the machinery has been utilized to good 
effect, and Texas, long dominated by 
such fire-eating brethren as the Rev. J. 
Frank Norris and other bombastic and 
reactionary zealots, takes its place 
alongside the other Southern States 
which are breaking the shackles of 
ecclesiasticism. 


ut what of that other blight on the 
civilization of the South, its blind 
and unreasoning prejudice against 
Catholicism, a prejudice which burst 
forth with such fury in 1928? True, 
there were evidences of a similar atti- 
tude in other sections during the Presi- 
dential contest of that year, but it was 
generally recognized that the feeling 
was most intense below the Potomac. 
Although some Southerners are of 
the opinion that there has been no ap- 
preciable change in the sentiment of 
the region on this question in the past 
five years, there is nevertheless reason 
to believe that such a change has taken 
place. The Most Reverend Richard O. 
Gerow, bishop of the Catholic diocese 
of Natchez, Mississippi, made some 
highly interesting observations on the 
point in an address delivered in Wash- 
ington, D. C., during the past summer. 
Bishop Gerow sketched the history of 
the South’s attitude toward his church 


since the earliest settlements, and found 
that attitude to have been generally one 
of hostility, except in portions of the 
Gulf States, where Spanish and French 
influence predominated. But he an- 
nounced the interesting conclusion that 
prejudice against Catholicism in the 
former Confederacy is now less intense 
than ever before because of the cam- 
paign of 1928. The hatred of his co- 
religionists engendered in that bitter 
contest has largely disappeared, he de- 
clared, and the region is now a prom- 
ising field for laborers in the vineyard 
who desire to bring in converts to the 
Roman Church. In this connection the 
bishop said: 

“Eight or nine years ago it would 
have been practically useless to attempt 
to convert the South. The people were 
rabidly anti-Catholic. Then came the 
Presidential campaign of 1928. This 
campaign, besides revealing the bigotry 
of the South, helped the Church. In 
order to defend the Catholic candidate, 
the party supporting him had to ex- 
plain Catholic doctrines. As a result, 
through speeches and articles the South 
came to realize for the first time the 
real meaning of Catholicity. Today 
Protestant ministers and people are 
seeking the friendship of Catholics.” 

Certainly the admirable manner in 
which the Catholics behaved in 1928 
in the face of the deluge of venomous 
and slanderous propaganda loosed 
against them by the Ku Klux Klan and 
kindred bodies was calculated to win 
friends for their church. The quiet 
dignity with which they endured these 
insults was commendable from every 
standpoint. One of those who obviously 
was impressed was Colonel Horace A. 
Mann, reputed generalissimo of the 
anti-papal forces in the South during 
the contest in question, who himself 
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joined the Roman Church last spring. 

But even more striking evidence of 
the South’s waning antipathy to Cathol- 
icism than Colonel Mann’s conversion 
is to be found in an episode which oc- 
curred in North Carolina in August. 
The State School Commission received 
an application at that time from the 
Catholic orphanage at Raleigh for in- 
clusion in the Raleigh school system. 
The local school committee already 
had approved the proposal, and the 
State commission did likewise, with 
the usual stipulation that the course of 
study offered be identical with that in 
the public schools of Raleigh. 

A similar status had been given a 
Methodist orphanage a short time be- 
fore, and there would have been no 
logic in a denial of the petition of the 
Catholics. But during the Nineteen- 
Twenties the logic of the situation 
would not have entered into the deci- 
sion. In fact several years ago, when 
difficulty was experienced in getting 
nurses for a sanatorium for tubercular 
patients, the secretary of the North 
Carolina State Board of Health sug- 
gested that the positions be offered to 
Catholic Sisters of Mercy. Instantly 
there was a great outcry from those who 
objected to placing Catholics in a State 
institution, and the plan was dropped. 
But when the Raleigh orphanage ap- 

plied last summer for incorporation in 
the State school system, a much more 
advanced step than the employment of 
Sisters of Mercy in a sanatorium, there 
was hardly a murmur from the Kluxers 
and the application was granted almost 
as a matter of course. 

The fact that this occurred in North 
Carolina is particularly significant, for 
until recently anti-Catholicism was es- 
pecially virulent in Tarheelia. Preju- 
dice against the Roman Church in any 


given area seems to be in inverse ratio 
to the number of members of that com- 
munion to be found there, and fewer 
than 7,000 Catholics live in North 
Carolina, the smallest number listed 
for any commonwealth in the Union. 
During the Hoover-Smith campaign it 
was noteworthy that in regions where 
few, if any, Catholics had ever set foot 
it was easy for the anti-Smith poison 
squad to talk convincingly of artillery 
emplacements in the basements of 
Catholic basilicas and of the Pope’s 
plans for taking up his residence in the 
East Wing of the White House after 
the election. That is doubtless one of 
the chief reasons why Mr. Hoover 
carried North Carolina by 61,000, a 
larger majority than he received in any 
other Southern State except Kentucky, 
which had gone Republican in 1924. 

Yet the strong hostility felt by North 
Carolinians toward the Vatican a few 
years ago apparently has diminished to 
an extraordinary degree; and if such 
a thing has happened of late in one 
Southern State, it seems reasonable to 
assume that it has happened in others. 
This is one more indication of the de- 
cline of evangelical influence below the 
Potomac, for the Protestant pastors 
were leaders in arousing religious prej- 
udice against Governor Smith. Con- 
sidered in connection with the wave of 
anti-Prohibition and pro-beer sentiment 
which has been sweeping over Dixie, 
together with the action of various 
Southern lawmaking bodies in abro- 
gating blue laws and other restrictive 
legislation, the phenomenon is doubly 
striking. 


T 1s impossible, however, to appraise 
I accurately the extent of the set-back 
sustained by the Southland’s ecclesias- 
tical rulers unless we bear in mind that 
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until the very recent past, the Anti- 
Saloon e was confident that it 
could hold the Southern States, even 
though national Prohibition should be 
repudiated overwhelmingly in the rest 
of the country. But the referenda have 
shown that the long reign of the evan- 
gels is drawing to a close. 

Of course the urban regions have re- 
turned even larger majorities against 
retention of the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment than the rural areas. It should not 
be forgotten, on the other hand, that 
while some of the Southern cities 
have always been hostile to the noble 
experiment, many of them at one time 
were nestled within the Prohibition 
fold. 

Consider the case of Atlanta, for ex- 
ample. The Georgia metropolis, which 
has just repealed its Sunday blue laws, 
was represented in the national legis- 
lature from 1919 to 1927 by that rant- 
ing apostle of the unco guid, the Hon- 
orable Willie Upshaw, author of the 
autobiographical gem, Earnest Willie, 
and other inspirational works. Upshaw 
carried every ward in Atlanta in the 
primaries of 1922 and 1924. 

Yet in 1932 Mayor James L. Key 
asserted that Prohibition was a farce 
and defied the parsuns to do their worst. 
Ousted as the teacher of a men’s Bible 
class in a Methodist church, because of 
his views on this question, Mayor Key 
announced that he would teach a class 
of his own in a local theatre, free from 
“the dictatorship of any pickle-headed 
preacher.” He did so, and the attend- 
ance was several times as large as it had 
been in the Methodist church. 

The professional drys began sharp- 
ening their knives for him, and they 
launched a movement to have him re- 
called. After strenuous efforts they 
were able to obtain only 1,500 signa- 


tures on the petition for a recall elec- 
tion, whereas 5,000 were needed. The 
recall movement was in a state of ap- 
parent collapse when the mayor of- 
fended organized labor. The unions 
accordingly joined with the drys, and 
the necessary signatures were obtained. 
But when the election was held, the 
wet and anti-lerical Mr. Key won a 
decisive victory. He received 17,178 
votes, whereas the opposition mustered 
only 11,743. 

Another Southern city recently gave 
an equally remarkable illustration of 
the decline of Prohibitionist sentiment. 
That city is Richmond, which in past 
years has sent numerous drys to the 
State legislature, and which for nearly 
a decade was represented at Washing- 
ton by a man who was careful to give 
no offense to advocates of the Eight- 
eenth Amendment. But last summer a 
campaign was waged for the six seats 
in the Virginia House of Delegates 
allotted to Richmond. Thirty candi- 
dates announced themselves, and 
twenty-nine of them openly espoused 
the cause of repeal. The lone dry, a 
young attorney, apparently was in a 
most advantageous position, for every 
one assumed that he would get the 
solid Anti-Saloon League vote, and 
that he was virtually sure to win one of 
the six seats, if not to lead the field. 
But the Anti-Saloon League vote in 
Richmond has seemingly shrunk al- 
most to the vanishing point, for when 
the ballots were counted, it was found 
that although the wet vote was split 
twenty-nine ways, the dry candidate 
was eighteenth from the top with a 
total of fewer than 2,400 votes. 

Richmond, Atlanta and a number of 
other Southern cities permitted the un- 
restricted sale of 3.2 beer during some 
or all of the past summer, although 
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such sale was in conflict with the laws of 
their respective States. The attitude of 
the authorities in these urban centres 
seemed to be that one-half of one per 
cent was a hang-over from a bygone era 
of fanaticism, and that since public sen- 
.timent no longer supported such Com- 
stockery, there was no sense in trying 
to enforce the law. It is true that the 
South is not taking to beer with as much 
gusto as the Northeastern seaboard, but 
that is due to Dixie’s known predilec- 
tion for “cawn likker,” rather than to 
any conscientious scruples on the part 
of the natives. Many “Southrons” have 
always regarded beer as sadly lacking 
in the necessary “authority,” and have 
felt that a more salutary uplift was to 
be had from whiskey or brandy. Ken- 
tucky colonels, partial to the Bourbon 
of the Blue Grass State, were wont to 
refer scornfully to beer in days of yore 
as “belly-wash.” 

Thus the South, which until recently 
was capable of almost any indecency in 
the name of Prohibition, has its former 
ecclesiastical masters on the run. When 
stern-visaged officials of the Metho- 
dist Board of Temperance, Prohibition 
and Public Morals or ladies of the 
W.C.T.U. appear on the screen in 
Southern movie palaces nowadays, they 
are greeted with hoots and jeers, in- 
stead of the applause which formerly 
was theirs. Similarly, the gentlemen of 
the Lord’s Day Alliance provoke dis- 
respectful guffaws from cinema audi- 
ences in Dixie. 

Pastors who formerly were wont to 
deliver weekly assaults upon the Rum 
Demon from their pulpits, and who 
denounced Thespian and terpsichorean 
diversions as satanic in the extreme, 
have been strangely silent of late. In- 
credible as it may appear, dances are 
being held with pastoral approval in 


the basements of Methodist churches 
down South. 


uT if the ex-Confederacy is exhibit- 
B ing a startling change of front in 
its attitude toward amusements hereto- 
fore deemed to involve a decided ele- 
ment of turpitude, it should not be 
inferred that the region is any less reli- 
gious, in the proper sense of that term, 
than formerly. It has cast off the yoke 
of the political parsons, but it has in no 
wise turned against those ministers who 
have kept their heads through the tur- 
moil of recent decades. These clergy- 
men are, indeed, more influential than 
ever before, for the Southern people 
are beginning to appreciate the dignity 
and restraint which characterized their 
behavior during the years when so 
many of their confréres were indulging 
in what a Virginia governor who was 
not one of Prohibition’s elect termed 
“clerical kaiserism.” The South has re- 
volted against its clerical kaisers. It has 
not revolted against its spiritual leaders. 
This fact is particularly deserving 
of emphasis, for the great majority of 
the Southerners who have been. most 
prominent in overthrowing the rule of 
the Puritans would be seriously con- 
cerned if they felt that their activity 
was assumed to have its origin in hos- 
tility to the ministry as such. They are 
vigorously antipathetic to those ecclesi- 
astics who have strayed from the path 
of religion into the realm of politics, 
and who in many instances have em- 
ployed methods unworthy of their high 
calling. But they have as much admira- 
tion for genuine spirituality as they ever 
had. 
It is noteworthy, too, that these lead- 
ers of Southern opinion are aware of 
the dangers inherent in the trend which 
is manifesting itself currently in the 
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Southland. They realize that the pen- 
dulum may swing too far in the direc- 
tion in which it is now traveling. Pari- 
mutuel gambling, for instance, is 
hardly an unmixed blessing. It brings 
evils in its train, not the least of which 
is the immense political power wielded 
by the racing element when the pari- 
mutuels become firmly established. 
Southerners of substance and standing 
desire to avoid the excesses which may 
result if their fellow-citizens are carried 
too far on the tidal wave of libertarian 
whoopee which has engulfed the nation. 

The fact that it has engulfed the na- 
tion is, of course, one reason why it has 
engulfed the South. That is not the 
whole story, however. As has been inti- 
mated above, the South was confidently 
expected to stand firm against all the 
assaults of Beelzebub, no matter what 
the rest of the country did. But it too 
succumbed. 

Its change of front on the specific is- 
sue of Prohibition undoubtedly has been 
due in some measure to the presence of 
staggering deficits in the treasuries 
of most of the former Confederate 
States. The voters grew tired of pay- 
ing high taxes and of seeing important 
State functions crippled while the large 
and flourishing liquor traffic contrib- 
uted nothing to the public coffers. 

But the fact that Southern opinion 
also has shifted markedly with regard 
to various related issues which do not 
involve the matter of revenue is con- 
vincing evidence that the motives of the 
electorate are by no means wholly mer- 
cenary. One factor which certainly has 
played a leading part in ushering in the 
new era is the improvement in public 
education. The Southern illiteracy rate 
for both races is still far beyond what 
it should be, but it has been reduced 
substantially in late years. The average 


inhabitant of the region is no longer 
as vulnerable before the thaumaturgy 
of the political preachers as in earlier 


ys. 

And while it might appear to the 
superficial observer that the profes- 
sional drys and their cohorts reached 
the pinnacle of their power in Dixie 
immediately following the Presidential 
campaign of 1928—when Virginia, 
North Carolina, Florida and Texas 
were carried by a Republican candidate 
for the first time since Reconstruction 
—such a diagnosis is not borne out by 
the facts. It is true that the Anti-Saloon 
League and kindred bodies, under the 
leadership of the ineffable Bishop Can- 
non, won what appeared to be a great 
triumph when they broke the “solid 
South.” But paradoxical as it may ap- 
pear, their prestige was severely dam- 
aged in the process. In other words, 
they “won the battle but lost the war.” 

The explanation lies in the fact that 
the tactics they employed in the politi- 
cal contest in question were clear proof 
of their willingness to stoop to devious 
and despicable methods to attain their 
ends. Such a thing would have been bad 
enough if the anti-Smith element had 
not set itself up as the “moral forces,” 
but under the circumstances it was in- 
tolerable. 

The methods to which they resorted 
are too well known to require much 
elaboration. Suffice it to say that the 
Anti-Saloon League and its allies pre- 
tended to be fighting Governor Smith 
because of his wetness, whereas actually 
their strategy in the South was built 
around his Catholicism. Every possible 
means was used by Bishop Cannon and 
his lieutenants to arouse prejudice 
against the Democratic nominee be- 
cause of his religious affiliations. Un- 
pardonable slanders concerning the 
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rites and practices of Roman Catholics 
were circulated, together with a stream 
of disgusting falsehoods relative to 
Mr. Smith’s public and private life. 

It is true that hundreds of thousands 
of Southern Democrats swallowed this 
mendacious mess, but it is also true that 
at the present time large numbers of 
them are heartily ashamed of having 
done so. Apparently they see the issues 
in their proper perspective now. No 
doubt this is at least partially attribut- 
able to the titillating revelations made 
in recent years concerning the man who 
led the armies of righteousness in the 
Armageddon of 1928. It has been shown 
that Bishop Cannon was officially pro- 
nounced a flour hoarder during the 
World War, and that subsequently he 
dealt extensively with bucketshops. 
Four ministers of his own church filed 
serious charges against him, of which he 
was acquitted, and his campaign expend- 
itures in the Hoover-Smith campaign 
have been the subject of a prolonged 
investigation by the Federal Govern- 


ment. 


uT whatever the precise cause, the 
B South is obviously tired of the 
meddlers who have been preying on it 
for so many years, and it is proceeding 
to put firecrackers under their coat-tails. 
Although this element did not come 
into complete authority in the area un- 
til about two decades ago, the trend 
below the Potomac for over a century 
had been in the general direction of a 
more rigid Sabbatarianism and more 
pietistic social usages. 

Under the beneficent rule of the An- 
glican Church, with its easy-going 
priests, the prevailing mood of South- 
ern society in the Seventeenth and 
Eighteenth Centuries had been gay and 
rollicking. The clergy themselves were 


frequently not averse to attending cock 
fights, tasting the flowing bowl, or 
treading a minuet. But with the dis- 
establishment of the Episcopal Church 
in the late Eighteenth Century, the 
prestige of other sects was greatly en- 
hanced. This was especially true of the 
Methodists and Baptists, who soon out- 
stripped the Episcopalians in numerical 
strength, and whose influence grew 
steadily. Their moral standards were 
more rigorous than those of the com- 
munion which previously had been 
dominant. It was inevitable, therefore, 
that the tone of Southern society should 
have been substantially modified. The 
more riotous forms of wickedness be- 
came less fashionable. 

The situation remained fairly static 
until the Eighteen-Nineties, when, 
with the establishment of the Anti- 
Saloon League, the Methodist and Bap- 
tist churches went into politics with a 
view to regulating the national morals 
by legislative fiat. In a short time the 
“thou shalt not” philosophy became 
dominant in the Southern States. It 
remained so until a few years ago. 

Then came the inevitable reaction. 
It began slowly, but later it swept into 
the anti-Prohibitionist and anti-clerical 
camp thousands of members of the very 
churches which had led in securing the 
enactment of vast quantities of ultra- 
puritanical legislation. The Prohibition 
poll conducted by the Literary Digest 
early in 1932 showed the direction of 
the wind, and then the referenda held 
by the States in 1933 provided conclu- 
sive proof that the deluge was upon us. 

Thus the politico-ecclesiastics have 
been routed and the former Confeder- 
acy is exhibiting propensities which it 
has not exhibited for many a long day, 
namely, a definite and unmistakable 
trend in the direction of libertarianism, 
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and a pronounced concern for the resto- 
ration to Southern social life of some of 
the gaiety and imsouciance which dis- 
tinguished it in the Colonial era. The 
metamorphosis in Southern attitudes 
is already so remarkable that almost 
anything seems possible. With the en- 
tire area on the verge of revolt against 
all forms of fanatical extravagance, it 
seems not unreasonable to predict that 
the next few years will witness the re- 
peal of the anti-evolution laws which 
have so disgraced the states of Tennes- 


see, Arkansas and Mississippi. These 
farcical enactments are not enforced, 
but they should be wiped from the stat- 
ute books at the earliest possible mo- 
ment. When that is accomplished, the 
worst remaining blot on the escutcheon 
of the South will have been erased, and 
the coup de grace will have been dealt 
those zealots who made the region for 
decades the happy hunting ground of 
un-Christian spokesmen for organized 
Christianity and the lush pasture of 
intemperate seekers after temperance. 


The Woodland Orchard 


By Rosert P. Tristram Corrin 


HESE apple trees were lost for good 
When the little house which stood 
Nearby to keep them safe and sound 
Sank mouldering into the ground 
And the children went away. 
The waiting forest won the day, 
And came and took the orphaned trees 
Upon its dark and kindly knees. 


The sun comes down more golden here 
Than it comes ever in the clear; 

The grass is greener for the wall 

Of the forest round it all, 

There are no feet to tramp it down, 
Except the little ones in brown 
Beneath a deer that comes to stand 

And wonder at this tame, sweet land. 


You might say this was a spot 

Where tame and wild for once forgot 
Their old hate; the partridge feeds 

On fruit sprung of men’s tended seeds“ 
And pecks the apples touched by frost. 
But these are trees that have been lost; 
Here one draws a careful breath, 

This loveliness is so like death. 

















Down with the Golden Calf 


By CocGnosco 


Mr. Roosevelt kicks an idol around, smashes tablets and breaks 
heads—still in the football style 


WASHINGTON 
“ oney is gold and nothing 
M. else!” Thus, on December 
19, 1912, before the Pujo 
Committee, did J. Pierpont Morgan, 
with smashing force and clarity, sum up 
the creed of the right wing of American 
economic thought. If today we had some 
one with the gigantic stature of the elder 
Morgan to carry on the fight for an 
orthodox economy, some one worthy to 
tilt with Franklin Roosevelt, there 
would be no confusion or lack of clarity 
in the issues involved. In place of the 
great Morgan, we have today an assort- 
ment of pusillanimous self-styled lead- 
ers of orthodoxy who, without any 
positive creed, attack our new leader 
with a feeble barrage of “noes” and 
“don’ts.” 

As I see it, there has been no lack 
of forcible exposition of a definite eco- 
nomic policy on the part of the Presi- 
dent, particularly concerning money. 
There has, however, been much vacilla- 
tion and shifting of position on the part 
of the opposition. Prior to March 4, the 
cry was “We must maintain the gold 
standard at all costs.” By the middle of 
March, there was an enthusiastic en- 
dorsement of our departure from gold 
and an equally vigorous opposition to 





devaluation of the dollar. Since then, 
the orthodox have again shifted their 
position. Most of them now endorse a 
devaluation of the dollar but insist it 
should be definitive and immediate. 

Compare such inability to determine 
upon a course of action with the Presi- 
dent’s succinct and forthright statement 
of October 23: ‘ 

“I do not hesitate to say in the sim- 
plest, clearest language of which I am 
capable that . .. I am not satisfied 
. . . with the amount or the extent of 
the rise (commodity prices), and that 
it is definitely a part of our policy to in- 
crease the rise and to extend it to those 
products which have as yet felt no bene- 
fit. If we can not do this one way we will 
do it another. Do it, we will. . . . 

“Some people are putting the cart 
before the horse. They want a perma- 
nent revaluation of the dollar first. It 
is the Government’s policy to restore the 
price level first... . To guess at a 
permanent gold valuation now would 
certainly require later changes caused 
by later facts. 

“When we have restored the price 
level, we shall seek to establish and 
maintain a dollar which will not change 
its purchasing and debt-paying power 
during the succeeding generation. I said 
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that . . . last July. And I say it now 
once more.” 

He then outlined his gold-purchasing 
policy and added: “My aim in taking 
this step is to establish and maintain con- 
tinuous control. This is a policy and not 
an expedient.” It is clear how one might 
readily take issue with this policy, but 
mystifying how any one can attack the 
President on the grounds that he is not 
definite and specific. 

Professor Einstein has yet to express 
himself on the Roosevelt economic 
policy. Just as Al Smith discussed the 
monetary programme in terms of his 
favorite “baloney,” Professor Einstein 
would probably analyze the situation 
from the viewpoint of “relativity.” The 
good Professor might conclude that 
those who have accused the President 
of changing his policies and objectives 
were judging him from their own in- 
constant viewpoint and that if they 
would but maintain their mental equilib- 
rium, they might discover not only the 
Administration’s oft-repeated objec- 
tives, but also discern the route over 
which it was traveling. 


any weeks before election, Gover- 
M nor Roosevelt was discussing his 
policies with a group of friends at Hyde 
Park. Said the Governor: “I believe we 
are at the threshold of a fundamental 
change in our economic thought, that 
in the future we are going to think more 
about the consumer than the producer; 
we can not inject health into our ailing 
economic order, unless we bring about 
a more equitable distribution of the na- 
tional income.” It does not require a de- 
tailed analysis of this thought to dis- 
cover therein the germ of our monetary 
policy, the NRA and the Civil Works 
Administration. Some time after this 


conversation, in a campaign speech, 


the Governor, again referring to “a 
fundamental change in our economic 
thought,” made this prophecy: “Yet 
many of faint heart, fearful of change, 
sitting tightly to the rooftops in the 
flood, will sternly resist striking out for 
this objective, lest they fail to attain it. 
Even among those who are willing to 
attempt the journey, there will be vio- 
lent differences of opinion as to how it 
should be made. So complex, so widely 
distributed over our whole country, are 
the problems which confront us, that 
men and women of common aim do not 
agree upon the method of attacking 
them. . . . We need to correct, by 
drastic means if necessary, the fault in 
our economic system from which we 
now suffer. We need the courage of the 
young.” 

In regard to “disagreements as to 
methods,” the President always invites 
the frankest discussion of divergent 
opinions within his official family and 
among his advisers. He objected, how- 
ever, to the Treasury Department’s be- 
coming the fountain-head of anti-Ad- 
ministration propaganda through the 
deliberate dissemination of official se- 
crets and false information. He is re- 
liably reported to have used in this 
connection the term “sabotage.” Secre- 
tary Woodin’s leave of absence was en- 
tirely due to his failing health and his 
consequent inability to protect the Presi- 
dent against the disloyalty of some of 
his Treasury subordinates. The Secre- 
tary did not find loyalty to his Chief and 
honest criticism within the official family 
incompatible. 

The President is constantly empha- 
sizing the importance of keeping the 
objectives of the New Deal always in 
mind. In one of his most important 
speeches, he postulated this creed. “Let 
us not confuse objectives with methods; 











too many so-called leaders of the nation 
fail to see the forest because of the trees; 
too many of them fail to recognize the 
necessity of planning for definite objec- 
tives; true leadership calls for the set- 
ting forth of the objectives and rallying 
of public opinion in support of these 
objectives.” 

What are these objectives that the 
President has in mind? 

(1) To put the unemployed back to 
work. This naturally takes precedence, 
under the President’s dictum, “First 
things first!” When this article goes to 
press, there will be about six million 
more men and women employed than 
on March 4 last. 

(2) Tokeep them there. This objec- 
tive is one of the reasons for the Na- 
tional Recovery Act, the limitation of 
hours of work being one of the methods 
of making more permanent the emer- 
gency jobs now being distributed. The 
President can not be rightfully accused 
here of undue radicalism in his desire 
for shorter hours for labor. One of the 
earliest recorded legislative acts limit- 
ing the hours of work was enacted by 
Count Witte in Russia in 1896 under 
the Romanoffs. 

(3) To redistribute wealth so that a 
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more widely diffused and greater pur- 
chasing power will give employment to 
all those who are able and willing to 
work. 

(4) To increase the income of the 
farmer in relation to the cost of what 
he must buy. 

(5) To stabilize the dollar, not in - 
terms of gold, but in terms of purchas- 
ing power; more simply expressed, so 
that a widow with a fixed income in dol- 
lars will be able during her entire life 
to purchase a definite amount of food, 
clothing and shelter, and not a definite 
number of ounces of gold. 

“Money is gold and nothing else!” 
That is the creed of the reactionary. 
Gold which may be piled in great vaults 
or hidden in stockings or mattresses. 

Money, as the President sees it, is 
the conduit through which may flow the 
golden grain of our wheat fields to the 
tables of every home in the land. It is 
the medium through which all shall 
have an opportunity to share in the 
fruits of our joint industry. 

In short, though money may once 
again rest on some form of gold stand- 
ard, that standard shall be always sub- 
ordinate to a higher standard based 
upon the necessities of humanity. 








Manufacturing Ideal Law 


By BarTLeTtT H. SToopLey 


The American Law Institute constructs a panacea 


RAMA is not often associated with 
D law. Lawyers, judges and 
other gentlemen associated 
with the legal system in the United 
States are viewed by most as inexplica- 
ble cogs in an insane machine. That 
there is considerable humor in the op- 
eration of the law most people will 
agree, but the possibility of drama 
seems remote because drama demands 
life and motion. But, despite all this 
logic, the law recently has produced 
drama. And it is momentous drama, for 
upon it hinges the future of the Ameri- 
can law. 

On February 23, 1923, a group of 
men convened in Washington. Repre- 
sentatives of all sorts of associations 
were invited to this meeting. There 
were officers from the bar associations, 
representatives of the National Confer- 
ence of Commissioners Upon Uniform 
State Laws, delegates from the Ameri- 
can Judicature Society and the Interna- 
tional Law Association. There were 
also professors from the leading law 
schools of the country, and lawyers 
who, with nothing else to do at the 
moment, had dropped in to see what it 
was all about. 

To be sure, no one knew what it was 
all about. But most conventions that 
accomplish anything do so upon the 


spur of the moment. The American 
Constitutional Convention had no in- 
tention whatever of making something 
of a nation out of an alliance of sover- 
eign states. The English Parliament 
didn’t really mean to do away with 
Charles I, but there was, as it appeared, 
nothing else to do at the time. Sim- 
ilarly the French National Convention 
thought of cutting off Louis’ head only 
at the very last moment. If some one 
hadn’t thought of this diversion at a 
time when the convention was plainly 
becoming bored with itself, Louis 
would have lived to a ripe age. 

So it was with this meeting of protest 
which was attended by almost every 
one of legal consequence. Just what the 
protest was about no one was quite cer- 
tain, but that it was essential and made 
this convention a convention of destiny. 
When it was over these judicial gentle- 
men with nothing more serious to think 
of in the world than the trial of a few 
cases and the writing of a few judicial 
opinions had voted to form a corpora- 
tion and get busy on making over the 
law! 

That was drama. It also was a mira- 
cle. Making over the American law! 
Did these gentlemen realize what they 
were about to do? Did they realize that 
the American law had grown out of the 











English law and that the English law 
started far back in the Freudian subcon- 
scious of the early progeny of John 
Bull? Did they realize that the Com- 
mon Law was an irreconcilable maze 
consisting of the worst thoughts of in- 
numerable men? Certainly they real- 
ized all these things. These gentlemen 
lived upon and contributed to this very 
monumental tangle. They must have 
known what they were letting them- 
selves in for. Yet, instead of dropping 
the whole matter like gentlemen and 
lawyers, they actually voted to face 
this enormous problem. Certainly no 
such action could have been remotely 
contemplated by the majority of those 
who attended the meeting. Some inex- 
pressible and unfathomable urge came 
to that assembly which was quite inde- 
pendent of its members: we might go 
Spenglerian and term it “macrocosmic 
pulse.” Whatever it was, under its in- 
fluence the members of this meeting 
determined to make themselves a new 
system of law. 


W: EN the assembly had voted to 
form a corporation to be called 
the American Law Institute, which was 
to proceed seriously with the overhaul- 
ing of American law, it also voted for, 
and elected, a Council of twenty-one 
members (this number was later in- 
creased to thirty-three) to supervise 
and direct the work of the Institute. 
Then the meeting adjourned, doubtless 
a little surprised at itself and perhaps 
somewhat repentant. 

But the harm had been done. Al- 
though the assembly was now a thing 
of the past, its single offspring, the 
Council, remained. Had the Council 
not been organized with such celerity, 
there would have been time to forget. 
But the Council had been told to act, 
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it was formed with definite purposes in 
mind: it was dedicated to action and so 
act it must. 

The very first thing that the Council 
of the American Law Institute became 
acutely aware of was a lack of funds. 
This would never do for a corporation 
that proposed to annihilate an institu- 
tion. So the Council appealed to the 
Trustees of the Carnegie Corporation 
for a grant of funds to carry on the 
work. The Trustees responded gener- 
ously and the corporation came to life. 

At about this time the Council of 
the American Law Institute must have 
been visited with some qualms. The 
madness of the initial meeting had worn 
off, the various delegates had returned 
to their homes, and there remained only 
twenty-one forlorn men to serve as the 
butt of the imaginative excesses of the 
group. Twenty-one wise and worldly 
gentlemen to revise a system of thought 
that spread through forty-eight States 
and a foreign Empire! To be sure, Sam- 
uel Johnson had written a dictionary 
by himself, but writing dictionaries was 
sport compared to revising methods of 
thought. And while the leaders of the 
American Law Institute were intelli- 
gent as intelligence goes, they were not 
by nature cut out for Herculean labors. 
So, sitting down around their official 
table and looking into each other’s offi- 
cial eyes, they must have felt at least a 
single, stray doubt somewhere among 
ther. 

The most obvious solution to the 
problem that faced them was to pass it 
on to some one else. So it was that the 
Council of the American Law Institute, 
in solemn conclave assembled, decided 
to divide the subject of law into a few 
parts and parcel out the parts to those 
who might be able to do something with 
them. These gentlemen whom we may 
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call the recipients of the buck were 
known as reporters. They were authori- 
ties within their field. Instead of hav- 
ing the whole field of the law to cover 
they had only that part of the entire 
field in which they were experts. But 
the Council must have decided that this 
was a little too much of a good thing. 
There was a chance that these reporters 
might feel that they were being im- 
posed upon. Furthermore, this savored 
too much of Fascism or Hitlerism, or 
something. These reporters weren’t 
supposed to create law, they were to 
digest and explain the existing law. 
Give them too much of a free hand and 
the American Law Institute would 
effect only a compilation of idiosyncra- 
sies. Accordingly, the Council provided 
for a check upon the powers of the re- 
porters in the form of advisers. These 
advisers were men who hung around 
waiting for the reporter to accomplish 
something. When he did, it was 
their business to disapprove of it. 
When finally a draft had been com- 
pleted which satisfied both the re- 
porter and his advisers this draft re- 
port was submitted to the Council of 
the American Law Institute. If the 
Council approved, the draft report was 
sent to the committees of the State Bar 
Associations for their approval and to 
the individual members of the Ameri- 
can Law Institute. Criticisms from these 
quarters were sent back to the Council 
and a final rough draft was made by the 
Council and reserved for the considera- 
tion of the Institute at its next meeting 
in Washington. The Institute analyzed, 
criticized and finally approved, and a 
portion of the Restatement was finished. 

The Restatement of the Law of Con- 
tracts has already been completed by 
the American Law Institute. One sus- 
pects that Professor Samuel Williston, 


reporter for this section of the law, al- 
though restricted by a series of checks 
and balances, made his quietly dicta- 
torial nature felt. In his mind there was 
doubtless little use in fooling around 
with a number of inferior and officious 
advisers. He dashed off the Restate- 
ment in a spare moment and dared any 
one to change it. So the Restatement of 
the Law of Contracts has become an 
actuality and reposes among the new 
books upon the desks of the law li- 
braries. It is the self-expression of one 
of the law’s master minds. 

Other Restatements will follow in 
the next few years. There will finally 
exist a Restatement of the entire field 
of the law. Before considering what the 
effect of this may be upon the existing 
American law it may be well to con- 
sider what the Restatement consists of. 


HAVE said that the purpose of the 

American Law Institute is to re- 
state the Common Law. This is not en- 
tirely correct. Before there can be a 
restatement there must be a statement. 
And there is no statement of the law. 
It must be remembered that when I 
speak of the Common Law I do not 
refer to the hundreds of thousands of 
statutes that have been passed by the 
legislatures of the forty-eight States and 
the Federal Congress. Tremendous as 
is the bulk of this legislative law it is 
small in comparison with what is known 
as the Common Law. This Common 
Law is the great body, of decisions that 
have been handed down by judges since 
the Assizes of Henry II. 

Some legal theorists believe that God 
gave the Common Law to the judges as 
he gave the Ten Commandments to 
Moses. If this is true then Deity was at 
least unnecessarily abstruse in His ex- 
position. 














When Mr. Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
Jr., wrote his book The Common Law 
a few decades ago, he displayed a legal 
acuteness not often found in members 
of the bar. He said this of the Common 
Law: “The life of the law has not been 
logic: it has been experience. The felt 
necessities of the time, the prevalent 
moral and political theories, intuitions 
of public policy, avowed or unconscious, 
even the prejudices which judges share 
with their fellow men, have had a good 
deal more to do than the syllogism in 
determining the rules by which men 
shall be governed. In Massachusetts to- 
day, while on the one hand there are a 
great many rules which are quite suffi- 
ciently explained by their manifest 
good sense, on the other, there are some 
which can only be understood by ref- 
erence to the infancy of procedure 
among the German tribes, or to the so- 
cial condition of Rome under the 
Decemvirs.” 

There is an implication in Mr. 
Holmes’s book that the Common Law is 
progressing toward a degree of sanity. 
This view is based upon the scientific 
fallacy that prevailed when Mr. 
Holmes formed his opinion, and which 
to some extent still prevails. He as- 
sumed that what continues to exist con- 
tinues to improve. That this is not true 
of the Common Law may be shown by 
a single example. 

In the early days of the law, when 
there wasn’t much of it to confuse any- 
body and people weren’t so much influ- 
enced by reason as by emotion, it was 
common to blame the immediate cause 
of an event for its occurrence. This 
tendency has been called animism by 
the present-day psychologists. The 
Fourteenth Century Englishman was 
more concerned with the stone that hit 
him than the man who threw it at him. 
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Legal action, consequently, was prima- 
rily action against the stone, or immedi- 
ate instrument of injury. It was turned 
over to the injured person and he pro- 
ceeded to torture it at will. 

The Fifteenth Century Englishman 
made a discovery that now appears ob- 
vious—that there was very little satis- 
faction gained from punishing an 
inanimate object. So the idea spread of 
going behind the object to some person 
who could resent punishment. And 
thus the custom arose of suing the own- 
ers of property. 

This rule was not applied to animate 
objects such as dogs. They could be 
made to suffer and thus they completely 
satisfied the instinct of vengeance. But 
now, while the Fifteenth Century 
Englishman had exhibited an unusual 
precocity in distinguishing between 
animate and inanimate objects, he was 
led astray by figures of speech and a 
pretty sentimentality. Ships were placed 
in the animate class, presumably be- 
cause they moved and thus possessed 
the principal attribute of living things. 
So, with ships as with dogs and other 
animals, the action was directly against 
the thing itself, while in the case of ob- 
jects considered purely inanimate you 
sued the responsible human being. 

One is inclined to dismiss this early 
whim of the law as of antiquarian and 
historical importance only. But the fact 
is that even at the present time the Su- 
preme Court of the United States, in 
common with every other court in the 
country, treats ships as responsible 
human beings! 

To Mr. Chief Justice Marshall was 
this situation first presented in the case 
of the United States v. The Schooner 
Little Charles. He held that an action 
could be brought directly against the 
ship and expressed his opinion in these 
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words: “This is not a proceeding against 
the owner (of the vessel); it is a pro- 
ceeding against the vessel for an offense 
committed by the vessel; which is not 
the less an offense and does not the 
less subject her to forfeiture, because it 
was committed without the authority 
and againgt the will of the owner. 

“Tt “a oo that inanimate matter 
can commit no offense. But this body is 
animated and put in action by a crew 
who are guided by the master. The 
vessel acts and speaks by the master. 
She reports herself by the master. It 
is therefore not unreasonable that the 
vessel should be affected by this report.” 

Not only the decision but the reason- 
ing of Mr. Chief Justice Marshall has 
been approved many times by the Su- 
preme Court. Judge Story quotes these 
very words with approbation, and in the 
cases of the United States against Two 
Gallons of Whiskey, and the United 
States v. Five Thousand Two Hundred 
and Ninety Cigars, his point of view has 
been expressly adopted. 

It is obvious from the development 
that has been sketched that something 
might well be done to prevent the law 
from marrying ships off to each other. 


HE Restatement has been started to 
‘io just such possibilities. The 
Council of the American Law Institute 
very well argued to itself that if the 
American judge of the Nineteenth and 
Twentieth Centuries was not going to 
forget the foibles of the Fifteenth some 
one would have to forget for him. 

And so the experts have set to work. 
Betrayed into a task that no one could 
ever have dreamed of starting, these 
experts, representing the best legal 
minds of the country, have plunged into 
their work during the last five years 
and have been manufacturing law. His- 


torical absurdities of the kind sketched 
above have been weeded from the law 
where no ground existed for their re- 
tention for other reasons. 

But it is not this alone that has made 
the Restatement a manufactory of the 
law. However numerous the absurdi- 
ties in the law may be, they are com- 
pletely outnumbered by its contradic- 
tions. For many years forty-eight States 
with exalted delusions of sovereignty 
have been building their own law upon 
an English foundation. The superstruc- 
tures erected are of necessity analogous 
but they are far from identical. It is 
comparatively seldom that a principle 
of law applies throughout the entire 
country. Even bordering States often 
have conflicting Common Law rules 
that make it extremely desirable to ap- 
ply the law of one State rather than the 
law of the other to a given case. But we 
must not forget that there is not a 
separate Common Law for every State, 
but that the law of the whole forty- 
eight States constitutes the Common 
Law. Accordingly then, for perhaps the 
first time in history, we see classical logic 
refuted. For in the Common Law it is 
well established that what is, is not. 

So it becomes evident that the experts 
of the Law Institute are not restating 
the law; they are making it. For they 
are free to choose from a number of 
alternatives and which one they select 
depends upon their conception of what 
the law should be. And it is this fact 
that best explains the work that has 
been expended on the Restatement. 
Ideals, panaceas are forever tantalizing 
mankind. In the mind even of a lawyer 
the thought persists that were he given 
the control of things he could make a 
world considerably more desirable than 
the one fashioned for him. What Mr. 
Spengler has termed the “Faustian 
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mind” is particularly magnetized by 
perfections. These experts, then, who 
in all their previous legal experience 
have been expounding their views be- 
fore a disinterested judiciary, or ha- 
ranguing the upturned faces of a be- 
wildered group of law students, 
suddenly were presented with a real 
opportunity for self-expression at the 
expense of the Carnegie Corporation. 

Within five years this self-expression 
of the experts will have been completed. 
A compact, intelligent, practically ideal- 
istic code of law will have been com- 
pleted. Napoleon and all his men had 
not the practical wisdom of these gentle- 
men who will have produced the Re- 
statement. But even these experts will 
in time pass on to their divine cogita- 
tions, and a few weighty volumes 
termed “The Restatement of the Law” 
will alone remain to bear witness to 
their dreams. And how long will even 
they remain? 


HEN Jeremy Bentham cried out 

for codification of the law in the 
early Nineteenth Century, he no doubt 
had in mind a code that somebody 
would use. The idea of a code as a fresh 
start when law has become too compli- 
cated is an old one. Outside of the 
unique system of law that we have in- 
herited from England, we find codes as 
far back as the Babylonian code of 
Khammurabi. A few centuries later 
came the Roman code of Justinian. The 
most famous modern code, the Code 
Napoleon, still forms the basis of the 
law in France. 

These codes were drawn up at the 
behest of sovereigns. It appears that the 
perpetuation of one’s name in a law 
code is a favorite sport of kings. Kham- 
murabi, Justinian and Napoleon had 
very little to do with their respective 


codes and it was just as well. Neverthe- 
less, before the Restatement there 
never was a code that did not emanate 
from a sovereign’s mandate. 

English jurists, among whom Ben- 
tham was foremost, wasted a great deal 
of time arguing for something that they 
must have known was theoretically im- 
possible—a codification of the English 
law. The very basis of English law is 
its indefinableness. It permeates, pene- 
trates and covers all. It is not a known 
thing, but something deep, unfathom- 
able, existent mainly in the morality of 
a people, that rises to perception only 
in decided cases. To codify such a law is 
at least difficult. It becomes impossible 
when there is no sovereign with power 
to force a codification for the purposes 
of his own immortality. 

I have already pointed out that in 
the Restatement of the Law the impos- 
sible is to some extent being realized. 
But, now that this is about to be done, 
and all available data are about to be 
published in the comprehensive Re- 
statement, the lack of a sovereign or 
patron becomes embarrassingly evident. 
This new American Code can not force 
its own application, nor is there any one 
who can compel its use in the ordinary 
legal channels. I have before me now 
an advertisement of the Restatement of 
the Law of Contracts. The advertise- 
ment says this of the Restatement: “It 
does not have the authority of the judi- 
cial precedent. It does have the author- 
ity of the Institute. . . .” This can only 
mean that the Restatement has no au- 
thority whatever behind it, and that it 
exists, like most panaceas, im vacuo. 

There is a remote possibility that the 
Restatement may work its way into 
legal practice through the medium of 
some liberal State court. But investiga- 
tion discloses that at present there is no 
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liberal State court. There are courts 
that have, at one time or another, ex- 
hibited a marked breadth of view, how- 
ever, and if they can not be termed 
liberal they can at least be called 
periodically progressive. Among these 
courts the New York Court of Appeals 
stands foremost: when Mr. Justice Car- 
dozo was a member of it, it was, without 
question, the most brilliant court in the 
country. Were Mr. Cardozo a member 
of that court today, it would be reason- 
able to hope that the Restatement 
might be practically applied under its 
inspiration. But this possibility is now 
negligible. For, with Mr. Cardozo in 
Washington, and doubtless a little ill 
at ease, the New York court, while still 
capable, has not the flexibility that Mr. 
Cardozo lent it. It has sunk to the level 
of the other better courts in the country 
which are sound, consistent, conserva- 
tive followers of the Common Law. 
Through such courts as these the Re- 
statement can never hope to attain a 
practical application. 

Political and social optimists may say 
that there is a great deal to be expected 
from public opinion in this matter. It 
is true that we are at present experienc- 
ing a period of what might be termed 
the exploitation of the popular will. 
Politicians have discovered an unusual 
unanimity in public sentiment and the 
experience of the last Presidential elec- 
tion has taught them the wisdom of 
bowing temporarily to the common 
will. But the people, as a whole, have 
not experienced any feeling of their 
tremendous power. Lean pocketbooks 
merely led them to cast their ballots 
for a change. And since that time a flood 
of propaganda has convinced them of 
the wisdom of their action. Popular will 
could be the sovereign to inflict the 
Restatement upon the vested interests 
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of the country, but it is neither sensitive 
enough to the factors working for its 
good, nor acutely enough aware of its 
own power, to force such unorthodox 
action. The people are flattered by their 
sense of the proprieties when, in fact, 
they lack the virility necessary to effect 
a change. When public sentiment is suf- 
ficiently massed to force the applica- 
tion of a new law, we will have not ren- 
ovation but revolution. 

There is, I think, no agency which 
may be depended upon to bring the Re- 
statement into practice and free us to 
some extent from the legalistic foibles 
of our English cousins and the SS on 
the collar of the Lord Chief Justice of 
England. Of course there is no reason 
why we should cling to the present law. 
Spengler was right when he said that 
Western law embodies the social econ- 
omy of ancient Rome. Not only is this 
true of the Common Law existent in 
the United States but it is true also that 
this law is strange to us. Sometimes 
there is joy in the mere peculiarities of 
personality, but the Common Law can 
not appeal to the American humor any 
more than Punch or Yorkshire Pud- 
ding. 

If there is ever to be an adequate 
law we must anew and forget 
Coke and Littleton and Blackstone. The 
dead must be left to bury the dead. The 
Restatement has accomplished this at 
least partially and there is every reason 
for its adoption in a fairly complete 
form. But the Restatement is a code 
without influence or affluence. It grew 
upon no theory; if it had it would have 
been hopelessly pedantic. It was written 
at no compulsion; if it had been it 
would have been haphazard. It was 
written, and is being written, by a group 
of essential idealists, and to remain ideal 
appears to be its fate. 














The Snowslide 


By GERALDINE SEELEMIRE MacLeop 


Ai Story in Two Parts: Part I 


HE long whiteness endured. Cora 
| Turner, looking between the lit- 
tle peaks of snow like a miniature 
mountain range climbing her window, 
thought suddenly of yellow butterflies. 
She remembered Martin’s saying that 
if you saw yellow butterflies in the fall, 
ten days later the trees would be the 
color of the butterflies. But not in this 
country, she thought. That might be 
true in Martin’s Kentucky mountains of 
the South. She didn’t know—but she did 
know that the weather did as it pleased 
here, regardless of man’s readings. The 
leaves and the butterflies were both 
gone long before they ought to be, and 
nothing was left now but stripped trees, 
between whose spread limbs she could 
see across the white valley to the vast 
mountains of snow that were the Te- 
tons. She ought to be grateful for the 
spruce, she thought. She could still see 
their green under the piled snow. 
Down in the flat nothing had moved 
for weeks—not even a coyote. The boys’ 
traps had seemed to cure even that 
snooper’s audacity. Nothing occurred 
down there even in the summer time— 
but the leaves of cottonwood and 
quakin’ asp kept her from knowing it. 
Since seeing out brought her up against 
mountains, she preferred not to see out 


at all. 





And now, in March, when back home 
in lowa thoughts of plowing were mak- 
ing folks restless, and spring was only a 
matter of a morning’s rain or shine 
(either would bring it), snow had fallen 
again—a whole nightful of it. And from 
the look of the sky there’d be a dayful as 
well. 

This winter had been a lonely one. 
The boys had persisted all day at their 
traps, and Ellen Lou had gone too, 
bringing in her share of deep-furred 
pelts. But the last had not been so good. 
It was getting toward spring, they said 
—and yesterday Bert and Fred had 
made their last trip on skis to town to 
mail their booty to Omaha. Through 
the earlier part of the winter they had 
to go on snowshoes, but after a few days 
of thaw and nights of freezing, they had 
set gaily out on their skis, satisfied with 
the thin indication of spring that they 
saw in the glittering crust. 

And yesterday morning, watching 
them, she too had tried to feel that 
spring was on its way, hurrying like her 
sons across the hard shine that lay over 
the earth. 

But last night it had snowed again. 
The boys and E’Loo had had to dig 
their way to the cows and horses and 
chickens. They’d have to dig their way 
back again, she thought, glowering out 
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the window at the sky, if they didn’t 
hurry. 

She heard the crunch of feet on the 
path and porch, and turned from the 
window to take up breakfast. From the 
corner of her eye she glimpsed a black 
something moving against the far snow 
of the flat below. Only a branch, her 
thought said. And then, as the door 
swung back to let in her two tall identi- 
cal sons and her daughter—a panting 
boy too, except for the long braids—and 
Rover to plant his paws in her stomach, 
and a rush of cold like a fifth body to 
wrap its ghost-arms around her, she 
cried, “Why, there’s somebody coming 
across the flat!” She was surprised into 
pleasure. They all came to look, the 
boys crowding against her as if they 
were seven instead of seventeen, steam- 
ing the window with their breath till 
none of them could see. She smeared the 
steam to wetness with her apron. 

“Wonder if he’s comin’ here.” 

“Wonder who it is.” 

“Wonder where he’s goin’. 

“Wonder what he’s doin’ there.” 

“Wonder, in this weather. . . .” 

He was headed in their direction. 
They could distinguish his arms and 
legs now, and now even his head from 
the rest of his body. He did not use his 
long pole. It swung on a horizontal 
balance in his right hand. They watched, 
holding their breath a little, while the 
stranger, lifting one great webbed foot 
after the other, came on. 

Suddenly Fred was aflame. He 
swung round at his family, snapping his 
teeth. “It’s Winslow!” he whispered. 

They stared at him, and Bert, draw- 
ing his face away from Fred’s, groaned, 
“Aw, for Chris’ sake, Fred, what next?” 
But he looked again at the black figure 
walking on the soft snow, lonely and 
small and lost in the dull morning. 


>” 


“That’s a gun he’s got,” Fred per- 
sisted. 

“Well, what if it is—you carry one 
yourself, don’t you?” 

“Well, what’s he doin’ out there?” 
Fred’s voice was a petulant whine. “No- 
body with any right business goes wan- 
dering over the flat in the dead of 
winter.” 

“You come across there yourself just 
yesterday.” 

But Fred paid no attention. “And in 
this weather—he’s hiding out, and by 
night his tracks’ ll be covered.” 

Mrs. Turner and E’Loo were still, 
watching out the window. E’Loo’s 
mouth corners tucked in contemptu- 
ously at the argument just behind her, 
but her ears sucked in every word, and 
her eyes sucked at the stranger with ex- 
citement and pushed at him with fear. 
Her mother’s mouth-corners were also 
tucked in, held there by the worn dim- 
ple. Her white cheeks, a little too heavy 
for the bones, the heavy jaw, were still. 
But her eyes burned under their lids 
like Fred?’s. 

And then Fred was across the room, 
clattering at the guns in their rack. 

“Y ou-all get back!” he ordered. “You 
get and hide—get into the bedroom!” 
He shoved at his mother and E’Loo. 

Mrs. Turner made no resistance to 
his impatient hands. Her face had 
driven its muscles into indifference. She 
said, glancing away to the breakfast on 
the stove, “No need, Fred. He ain’t 
comin’ here. He’s goin’ on by.” 

“It’s only old Jim Anderson any- 
how,” Ellen Lou said, disgusted. 
“Look, you can tell it’s old Jim Ander- 
son by the way he lifts his stiff leg. He 
must have had to go to town. Wonder 
what for.” She craned her neck to watch 


him out of sight. She turned, flinging a 
braid like a long ripe barley ear over her 
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shoulder, and wrinkled her nose, spec- 
kled with freckles the color of her hair. 

Fred looked, and his hunched shoul- 
ders relaxed. He glanced quickly at his 
mother, but she had gone to take up the 
breakfast. 

“Well, my God!” exploded Bert, as 
if his breath could not stay in him any 
longer. “Of all the—” 

Fred justified himself petulantly. 
“You can’t tell with a man like that, 
what he’s liable to do!” 

“A man like what?” Bert spit at him. 

“Like Winslow!” Fred defied Bert’s 
contempt. “Like a low-down murderer 
—a dirty skunk that goes out and shoots 
his neighbor in the back just because he 
don’t want no neighbors!” 

“Well, my—” 

“Come to your breakfast!” Mrs. 
Turner slammed a plate on the table. 

“Well,” Bert defended, “he knows as 
well as I do they sent Winslow out to 
prison three months ago!” 

“Did you ever hear of anybody 
escapin’ from prison?” Fred sneered. 
He turned and clattered his rifle back 
into the rack with the others. 

“We'll all have to do some escapin’ 
if he don’t look how he puts his gun 
up.” Mrs. Turner’s voice warned that 
the matter was closed. 

Bert subsided reluctantly. He set 
himself before his plate, and the hard 
forward swing of his jaw relaxed as he 
blew a whisper of whistle over his round 
underlip. But Fred stared at his break- 
fast sulkily, not recognizing his egg, 
bringing a crease up one cheek with his 
teeth, bringing a stubbornness like a 
pale reflection up his face from his chin 
to his eyes. As if it had never been, the 
likeness of the twins disappeared. Fred’s 
eyelids, hiding the luminous dark spar- 
kles of his eyes, twitched at the corners. 
He forked his bacon into his mouth stif- 
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fly as if he were among strangers, and a 
slow red burned his ears. 

Silently they ate their biscuits and 
bacon and blew at their coffee; and out- 
side the snow came softly down again. 
The air as well as the earth and sky grew 
white, and old Jim Anderson’s tracks 
were filled and covered over with the 
gentle, endlessly repeated starlets that 
floated rather than fell. 

Fred hunched his shoulders and 
sneezed. 

“Sneeze at the breakfast table, and 
somebody’s going to di-e-e,” chanted 
Ellen Lou, breaking their silence. 

“Come across with the molasses, will 
you!” Bert ordered. 

Fred wiped his nose on his blue hand- 
kerchief, and his face slowly relaxed its 
stiffened j jaws, and screwed itself into a 
black scowl meant to cover his chagrin. 


II : 

NEW warmth lay in the foothills. 
A The smell of earth was escaping 
like mist, so that the air was a little 
more than air, even though snow was 
still a part of the world, even though 
March had come like a lion. The storm 
had cleared, leaving a calm behind, too 
white, too still for eyes or thought to 
look upon. But even though at night 
the -whiteness and stillness froze till 
there would seem to be no way for the 
stiff intensity ever to relax, and the 
morning was only a hard brightness 
wedged in the sky, by noon the presence 
of earth would be in the air, creeping up 
through the snow like an incense, haunt- 
ing the nostrils, stirring the senses like 
something out of a dream. 

Ellen Lou opened the cabin door 
enough to peer out into the early morn- 
ing. A lining of frost formed in her nos- 
trils. Rover forced his way out, pushing 
her knees aside. He stepped out into 
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the stiff silvery world and hesitated. 
It would be a long time yet till sun-up; 
the side of the hill was blue. But down 
in the flat, Ellen Lou could see that the 
blinding glitter had already begun. 

She opened the door a little wider, 
enough to let herself out. A log in the 
wall snapped. “Rheumatics,” her mind 
said to itself. And she stood still to look 
at the slender skis standing against the 
cabin. Bert had finished them only last 
night. They were smooth and yellow 
and long, and their heels stood sturdily 
upon the snow of the porch, their noses 
turned gracefully out from the dark 
logs. How they would slip across the 
crust! New and unsplintered. It could 
hardly be called skiing—not if a girl had 
these on her feet. . . . 


The boys swallowed their oat-meal 
and sugar and cream, and lapped up 
their thick hot pan-cakes swamped in 
syrup, as if they didn’t know it was food. 
E’Loo pushed her breakfast about on 
her plate, and shoved it into her mouth 
as if it made her sick. She stared at her 
brothers sulkily. 

Bert sent a last forkful of pan-cake 
skating around his syrupy plate, forked 
it into his mouth, and snapped at a drip 
of rosiny sweetness. He thrust himself 
up away from the table. He looked 
down at the part tracing the middle of 
Ellen Lou’s bent head. Her face was 
tucked down between the thick wheat- 
head braids. 

“We'll take you next time, sure, 
Ellen Lou. You know yourself today 
would be too hard a day for you.” 

“Next time.” The words worked in 
her throat. “There won’t de any next 
time,” she said bitterly. 

Bert shifted a foot guiltily. This 
would be their last real trip this spring. 
All the other traps were in. 
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“We have to hurry, E’Loo, to keep to 
good skiing. The crust’ll be gone before 
noon. And you could never keep up.” 

“You know as well as I do that I can 
out-ski both of you!” She stared into the 
dark of his eyes with her own yellow 
fire. 

“For short distances, you sure can, 
E’Loo. You got lots more quickness and 
cleverness.” Fred deserted his breakfast 
to help quench the spark in her eyes. 
“But you got to have dumb bull- 
strength for a trip like today.” 

“You better forget an skiing and 
take your time on your snowshoes,” 
their mother advised, coming from the 
stove. She lifted the edges of the cakes 
on the plate with her turner to see if 
there were enough. She raised her long 
soft heavy face with its gray eyes to 
convince Bert, but he pushed his chair 
under the table impatiently. “Gosh, 
Ma, there’s no fun in that when you can 
ski. We'll make it all right, and be back 
by noon.” 

The mother tipped her face aside, and 
sat down before her clean plate. But she 
kept the turner by her hand, as if she 
could not lay the implements of her 
work aside long enough even to eat. 

“T’1] watch the rest of them, Ma, you 
eat your breakfast.” Ellen Lou got up 
from her chair, and stood heating her 
stiff mad face over the stove. 

Fred hurried another cake onto his 
plate and buttered it vigorously. The 
skin of his face gleamed, stretched tight 
with eagerness, and his eyes glowed 
dark. Bert got into his jacket and cap and 
went outdoors. 

The storm had kept them all shut in 
for a week, and then they had had to 
wait almost another week for a thaw. 
The boys were like wild things in their 
joy of escape. They gnawed at the min- 
utes of delay. Ellen Lou watched them 
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from the corners of her eyes, but she had 
only herself to gnaw at, like a paw in a 
trap. 

Bert clattered at the latch outside, 
thumping the rubber toes of his over- 
shoes against the door as if he could not 
wait for it to open but must burst 
through its very wood, and swung the 
door back, letting in the cold of all out- 
side. “Jeeminy!” He cracked the word 
in the middle as if one half of it were a 
man’s, the other a boy’s, “Jeeminy, but 
that’s a pretty pair of skis! Smooth as a 
willow!” His face thinned and glowed. 
“They’re the prettiest yet. I guess by 
rights they’re E’Loo’s.” He turned to- 
ward her. “After today you can have 
them for yourn!” 

Ellen Lou rearranged a white bub- 
bling cake on the griddle. “I ain’t so 
handy with the skis,” she said, and did 
not look up. She flopped the cake with a 
little sputter, her thoughts closing on 
the two slim straight yellow wands lean- 
ing against the house. 

Fred went out, and the others fol- 
lowed, Mrs. Turner and E’Loo to 
watch the boys away. 

Fred had taken Bert’s skis from 
against the wall, and laid them on the 
crust above the path, ready for the start. 
His own pair, older, and with the yel- 
low shine faded away to gray, lay beside 
them, but his hands were upon Bert’s as 
if he were caressing their bright smooth 
length. He said, without looking up, 
“They sure are pretty, Bert.” 

But Bert could not hear him for 
words of his own. “What’re you doing 
there with my skis! Just because E’Loo 
don’t want them, you needn’t think ’'m 
going to give them to you!” he teased, 
and he slid them out from under Fred’s 
hands. 

Fred’s eyes, looking at Bert, widened 
around the irises that seemed the color 
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of the blue hill-shade, and little hollows 
sucked in his cheeks. He turned abruptly 
and strode around the corner of the 
house. 

“When you learn to guide that 
tongue of yourn the way you do your 
skis,” Mrs. Turner accused heavily. 

“I never meant anything,” Bert 
grumbled, drawing himself up the bank 
and adjusting the elk-hide straps of his 
skis. His lower lip sulked, but his eyes 
held only the new skis. 

Fred came back around the corner of 
the dove-tailed log-ends, a high pile of 
split wood in his arms. 

“Hurry up, Fred,” Bert urged, ready 
for peace. 

“Hurry up yourself, and help carry 
in a little of this wood.” And Fred 
slammed the wood into its box by the 
door. 

But the blood sang loud.in Bert’s 
throat, impatient for going. “Aw, come 
on, let E’Loo carry the wood—it’ll help 
work that scowl] off her face!” 

But Fred’s set face went by for an- 
other load of wood. 

And then they were straightening up 
from their skis, and Bert reached down 
to snatch his rifle from the bank where 
it leaned, and they were off, propelling 
themselves ahead, clinging with stiff 
strides along the slant of the hill. “Go 
back, Rover! No, you can’t go!” 

Fred had forgotten his rifle. E’Loo’s 
call rang in the still, sharp air, and she 
ran into the cabin. Wait, Pll bring it— 
don’t turn back!” she cried, running 
out. But Fred had turned, setting each 
long knife of a ski at a careful angle 
against the hill. 

Ellen Lou ran over the hard crust, 
her braids skimming behind like two 
skis. “Why’d you turn back?” she 
panted. 

Fred took the rifle. “Look out!” he 
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shouted, and aimed it up the hill past 
Bert, who waited a little ahead. Bert 
waved and ducked, and the short whirr 
of a bullet passed him by and snapped 
like the snap of something frozen, as if 
the cold air had cracked, and the crack 
were running away into the hill. 

“Wha’d you do that for?” E’Loo 
stared at Fred. 

“For luck,” he said, his eyes shining 
preoccupied with the morning ahead, 
and snapped the empty shell from the 
rifle on to the snow. 

“A nybody’d think you two was begin- 
ing a trek clean through to Oregon!” 
But her envious sarcasm was lost in 
Fred’s shout. 

“Bring us a little luck!” he called to 
Bert, and Bert’s voice sliced back 
through the new stillness, “It'll scare 
your luck across three counties!” 

Then they were off, Fred hurrying a 
little, with quick, stiff-legged steps, 
holding his balance against the hill as if 
he were digging in with his toes, Bert 
sliding slowly in the lead. 

Ellen Lou stood in the blue shade, 
watching them steer among the dark, 
stiff, pointed spruce, watching the 
swing of their eager bodies and arms till 
they were gone among the trees. Rover 
crept up beside her, and peered deep 
into the timber, his black nose quivering. 

She turned back to the only bright 
spot in sight—her mother standing 
watching after her boys, in the red- 
checked gingham Bert had brought her 
last fall. 


Ill 


N THE flat, at the river’s edge, their 
traps and rifles thrown down on 
the crust, Fred and Bert leaned above 
the black hole they had broken in the 
ice. And the gaunt, gray, leafless cotton- 


woods, standing sparsely along the 


bank, leaned above them, peering down 
at what they were doing, peering up 
into the sky, testing the cold a little with 
their brittle knotty fingers, quiet and re- 
signed to the frost in their roots, re- 
signed to winter and the pale sky, gaunt 
and alone and forgetful of spring. 
Around them the flat lay white and 
shining as a lake bewitched and silent: 
eastward to the foothills the boys had 
come out of; westward to the black tim- 
ber that rose up the side of the Tetons. 

Bert hauled a great rusted trap out of 
the water, and with it a stiff, dark, drip- 
ping beaver that clung to a chunk of 
broken ice as if it were alive. “The old 
meat-pot,” he approved. “She always 
brings in one thing or another, no mat- 
ter where you set her.” 

Then Fred leaned above the hole, 
and the dark disturbed water caught at 
his face, distorting it into a swirl, sucking 
it under, as if to avenge the disturbance 
Bert had made, as if it too could not tell 
one brother from the other. Fred drove 
his arm into the cold wet clinging black- 
ness, feeling beneath the shelf of ice for 
the trap’s moorings. 

“God damn!” He jerked up a blue 
arm and hand with a long scratch too 
cold to bleed. 

“Here, lemme.” Bert shoved him 
aside with a shoulder and brought the 
chain up with a yank, the rusted links 
dangling broken. “Well, there she is, 
anyway,” he said. 

“Got a paw like a she-bear, ain’t you,” 
Fred taunted, reluctantly 

“Did you cut deep?” Bert answered, 
and helped himself to Fred’s hand. 
Fred yanked it away. 

“Naw, not to mention. Here, let’s 
spring this here, and have a look at what 
we got. That fur don’t seem so poor, 
considering.” He tested the stiff pelt 
with his toe. 
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As if Fred’s resistance rather than the 
scratched hand were the attraction, Bert 
ordered, “You hold on now,” and 
snatched up the hand again. 

“Don’t bite in too deep,” Fred 
taunted the open, white-toothed mouth 
that descended on his wrist. And for an 
instant, Bert’s face, stooping to suck at 
the scratch and spit pink at the snow, re- 
flected the taunting flicker of light in 
Fred’s face, like a mirror that catches a 
twist of mouth or a pucker around the 
eyes and gives us back another in our- 
selves. But in a moment Fred was scowl- 
ing his face into obedience again, forcing 
his brows into a fierce black line. 

With his wrist at last tied up in a 
stale blue handkerchief that Bert 
dragged up out of a hip pocket, Fred 
turned to the trap on the bank and set 
a foot on one end. “If this here is any 
good, it’s yourn by my count,” he of- 
fered the catch to Bert, and lunged his 
weight on the spring. As if he had not 
heard, Bert stamped on the spring at his 
end of the trap. But he carefully lifted 
the beaver, stiffly broken-backed, off the 
great teeth that had been designed for 
bear. 

“The fur’s good,” he said. 

“Pelt’s ripped.” 

“The old mouse-trap turns a little 
onery at times all right. Like Pap’s old 
forty-five-seventy. Gets what she goes 
after, but tears it all to pieces doing it. 
Well, it ain’t Aer fault—she can’t tell a 
beaver from a grizzlie.” Bert snapped 
the yawning teeth shut upon emptiness. 

The beaver skinned, they left the 
corpse for some hungry coyote, and Bert 
stuffed the pelt into his pack with the 
rest. The boys took up the other traps 
that had been gathered along the way, 
and stepped into their skis. Bert stooped 
for a coyote’s severed sharp-nosed head 


lying beside its own blot of blood on the 
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crust. The rifles were more than ever in 
the way now. 

“Why the hell they can’t be satisfied 
with a brush or a paw—why they must 
have a head—I can’t see,” Bert argued, 
stowing away the pointed awkward 
skull that must be presented for bounty. 

“T can smell a chinook comin’ sure as 
you’re living. We better be mosyin’.” 
Fred slanted his squint from the earth’s 
shine leaning up from the crust on all 
sides, up to the glare of naked sun and 
sky. “It’s ten o’clock right now,” and 
this time he thrust his skis away in the 
lead. 

“Yeh, Ma’Il be starting that worry of 
hers if we ain’t right on the dot,” Bert 
complained. 


Noon was crowding the sun across 
the southward sky as Bert, with Fred 
behind again, edged himself up the last 
of a long slant, and stood at the top for a 
breathing spell. The flat lay shining far 
out below, and above and beyond them 
a white head of cliff sparkled under the 
sky as if it were hot. Its blue shadow 
clung close to its northern side. 

Bert stared after a fleeing camp-rob- 
ber whose wings crackled and rustled up 
out of their quiet and darted along the 
hill. He watched the bird go and looked 
back. But Fred lagged behind, blind as 
a bat to Bert and his camp-robber, star- 
ing out of his long thin face at nobody 
knew what. 

“Wool-gathering again!” Bert sup- 
posed, and snorted through his nose 
and squared ahead and thrust out a ski 
in a long impatient stride. He forgot 
Fred, keeping an eye cocked for some- 
thing that would move. His lips relaxed 
and parted a little. 

“Hey, push on it!” Bert bawled back 
down to the slow one climbing a zigzag 
below, dragging his short shadow. He 
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mopped the shine from his upper lip 
with a quick lick of his tongue. “Be to 
hell-an’-gone before he’ll catch up!” 

Fred, clinging with his skis, his teeth 
set as if he clung with them too, helped 
himself up the last plunge with the butt 
of his rifle in the crust. He stood beside 
Bert looking down the long scantily 
treed slope that should be worth half a 
mile to them. His cheeks drew in against 
his teeth, leaving his chin long and a-jut, 
and his nostrils sucked and flared as he 
kept them to the hurt of breathing, 
clenching his mouth shut against the 
panting that fought to escape from his 
chest. He glanced at Bert, standing erect 
against the traps strapped on his back, 
breathing unconcernedly, frowning a 
little, looking down the world. Fred 
shifted the iron-hardness of his own pack 
from one shoulder toward the other. 
“It’s gettin’ sticky,” he said. “Go 
ahead.” 

And Bert, thinking, “Hell, he’s 
winded already,” flung out his arms 
and dived down the slope as if the time 
of day didn’t matter and his belly were 
full, as if the morning were only begin- 
ning and he hadn’t been doing the same 
thing for the last eight hours. 

Fred had to admire the long swift 
flight as Bert descended with arms flung 
wide to the wind, his rifle aslant like a 
rudder against his going. Fred set his 
own rifle against his leg to shout a long 
halloo through the hollow of his hands, 
He heard Bert’s echo come back. 

After it came a sound that shut a trap 
on his throat. He stared up out of a face 
drained and bleached as bone at the 
slanting cliff above Bert, letting loose its 
hold, crumbling. 

The insecurity under his feet might 
have been his own dizziness, but it was 
not. The roar in his ears might have 


been his own blood draining away, but 


it was not. It was a hillside of snow slip- 
ping away from its hill, rending and 
mumbling—shoving. It was a mountain 
of snow plunging down to Bert with a 
loosening thunder and grow] that shook 
the hills around. Fred tried to scream. 
But he could only stand in a white world 
as if he were asleep between the white 
sheets of his own bed staring and gur- 
gling with a dry throat at a dream. 

He saw Bert look back and up as if he 
too had heard; saw him spin his arms, as 
if he were trying to slow the flight of his 
skis. He leaned aside. He was trying to 
turn away from the path of the slide. 
But he was flying too fast to change his 
course. The new skis sped on, carrying 
him downward, straight in front of the 
vast, gathering, piling mass that rolled 
forward under a flying spray. A great 
pine standing in the path screamed and 
fell in a wide arc, rending and splitting, 
its final crash spattering snow high in 
the air. It leapt and plunged, tortured 
and alive, and was buried under the tor- 
rent and lost. A whole grove disap- 
peared beneath the swelling descending 
turmoil of snow that seemed to draw 
even the surrounding hills in toward its 
power. Only a spruce that leaned with 
the mightier strength struggled erect 
again, stripped and scarred and alone; 
the stubborner breeds were torn up by 
the roots, hurled headlong, sucked un- 
der. The young aspen and smaller 
spruce scattered along the slope snapped 
and crackled as if a fire sped over them. 
And over all was the tearing and split- 
ting and crash! crash! crash! of the 
lodge pole pines, the white flying spray, 
and the jarring continuous thunder that 
seemed to grow louder the farther the 
slide drew away. 

Fred leaned above, his whole body a 
pressure back of his eyes, straining Bert 
on, straining against the terrible weight 




















of the slide for his escape, trying to see 
him gain away, diminished and alone, 
far down the hill. 

Bert shot out onto a level. There he 
could turn! He was safe! 

But he dipped again, straight on, and 
the great falls, gathering speed, in the 
open now, with nothing to halt their ad- 
vance, blotted him out as if he had never 
been, and plunged on, blotting the scat- 
tered trees, drawing the snow on either 
side, sucking brush and rock and scrub 
pine into their roiling current. 

Fred stood as if he were dead, watch- 
ing it spread away into a great tree- and 
boulder-littered fan on the lower level, 
sighing away into stillness. He shifted 
his eyes to its trail down the near hill— 
a gash strewn with boulders and man- 
gled earth and shale, spruce and aspen 
and pine bent and broken and uprooted. 

Stiffly he kicked off his skis. One of 
them tipped over the curve of the hill, 
unnoticed, and slid away on a long swift 
adventure of its own. Bent double and 
clumsy-kneed, as if he were crippled, he 
started a zigzag down the hill toward 
the spot where he had last seen Bert. 


IV 


s Curist, O Christ, O Christ,” 

Fred was running downhill, 
sobbing between his teeth, holding his 
breath; sliding and falling down the 
crust, clinging with his eyes to the place 
where Bert must be, till his eyeballs 
seemed drawn out of his head. He stum- 
bled into the path of the slide, but going 
was better on the crust. The heavy pack 
of traps bounced on his shoulders, bruis- 
ing him, breaking his balance. He jerked 
at the straps, twisting out of them as he 
ran, and hurled the burden aside. He 
ran straight down until his body was 
only an ache hurtling too fast for his 
blood, and the white glaring crust at 
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each step split to a chasm to take him in. 
But he must not lose the spot where Bert 
had gone under. His eyes pulled at it, 
aching as if they were pulleys, drawing 
it into their sockets. And then his feet 
could no longer keep up and he plunged 
on his face and slid head downward till 
the little teeth of the crust had eaten his 
cheek to the bone. 

He stopped himself, he did not know 
how, whether he caught at some bush or 
boulder, or whether some tree stood 
suddenly in his way. But he stood on his 
feet. The fear in his throat ran like fire 
up his face. His whole body was a ter- 
rible stinging fear. But he knew only 
that he had lost the place that meant 
Bert. The air hung empty and serene 
over the desolate litter. His eyes, snatch- 
ing at every brush and rock and broken 
object they found, rejected it, seeking 
frantically farther. Where was the 
place? 

The upturned roots of a tree were 
suddenly familiar as if he had been look- 
ing at them for weeks. Then the black 
tentacles stood up like some monster he 
never had known existed. 

He steadied his dizzy body. It must 
be that tree-root—it must be that he had 
tried to mark as the place. He stepped, 
but the mountain rose under him. He 
crawled up and across the pile of broken 
snow that lay dumped before him. He 
squirmed around the blasted tree-roots 
and rocks jutting into his way. He 
scrambled across the hard-packed jum- 
ble on his hands and knees. 

“Bert!” he called. “Bert!” 

His own breathing was so loud that 
the whole mountain might have been 
stirring under the snow. 

Some part of his mind rewrought a 
story he had known: of Hans Bergman, 
who was caught in a snowslide on the 
Pass; and of how he waited there, 
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buried, for help. His breath had melted 
a little hollow around his face, and he 
dug at the place with his pipe-stem until 
he had bored a small hole up to air. 
Then he waited, able to breathe, and 
warm in his deep-covered nest, till the 
others who had somehow escaped came, 
hearing his voice from somewhere, find- 
ing his little hole. . . . 

“Bert!” Fred held his breath, and a 
wave of silence spread up the mountain 
like a wind. He twisted about to look 
behind him. Stillness—it lay every- 
where, leaned out of the empty sky, 
hid behind the trees, watching. . . . 

A long time ago he had tried to call. 
He could hear the word echo far back 
in his mind. 

His eyes alighted suddenly on a thin 
yellow ski sticking up out of the snow. 
He scrambled away from his root and 
clutched the ski. If Bert’s foot were still 
caught in the strap! He pulled at it 
gently, and a broken half-ski came away 
in his hands. He stared around, hunting 
some other sign of Bert, but his eyes 
found nothing they could recognize. 

He dropped to his knees and tried to 
tear away the snow with his hands, dig- 
ging at the narrow little hole where the 
ski had stood. But the wet-packed snow 
was like rock. He snatched off his mit- 
tens and clawed with his bare fingers. 
He caught up the ski and prodded with 
it. But it bent limberly. He’d have to 
have something to dig with! Where was 
his rifle? He looked around, but it was 
not there. He could not remember what 
he had done with it. He poked and dug 
at the piled snow with the thick end of 
a broken branch, scooping it away with 


his hands and feet, kicking and scratch- 


ing it out of the hole. But no hint of 
Bert was there, nor even the rest of the 
ski. He dug farther, till it seemed he 
had cleared the litter away for miles. 
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But when he looked it was only a place 
to lie down in. And here he had piled 
the snow higher! Bert might be under 
the pile! He might be burying him 
deeper! 

Burying him! That’s what any one 
coming over the ridge, looking and see- 
ing him down here would think! He 

to tear at the pile he had built. 
They’d think he’d killed Bert and was 
hiding him—burying him out here un- 
der a snowdrift. Fred could feel the 
black figure leaning above, silent, and 
peering down—a black thing—a man— 
like the trunk of a tree. 

For an instant he stared up from his 
frantic work, searching among the trees 
on the ridge. But the white bright hill 
was silent, the trees on the ridge stood 
unnoticing, the world around was un- 
tenanted. And consciousness of himself 
flowed like a hot wind back down the 
hill to Fred. 

He tore at the harsh snow till it grew 
pink under his hands. He thought of 
how one spring at school he had jumped 
off the roof into a pile of snow that had 
slid, and had stuck so that he could not 
move. And the others had come and 
pulled him half in two, and had finally 
had to shovel him out. 

If only he had a shovel. If he had 
anything to dig with! For a second he 
stopped and stared at his tingling, sting- 
ing hands. Where the skin had been 
scraped away, the raw flesh of his finger- 
ends showed, chopped by the little 
knives of the snow. He snatched up the 
branch again and pried at the snow until 
he fell forward. . . . 


Damn such a night! Where had Bert 
yanked the covers to this time! He 
reached for the covers. His hands felt 
like stumps. 

Gradually the cold in his body and 

















the numb immensity of his face and 
hands brought him their reminders. He 
pushed himself up and opened his eyes 
on a twilit world. The wreck of the 
slide spread around him as if it had 
carried and hurled him there and left 
him to waken. Beyond, the snow spread 
smooth and gray along the hill, among 
the scattered trees, up to the black rim 
of pines. And the gray sky came down 
to the black of the pines, down to the 

y snow, down to the nightmare slide 
and Fred, closing the pines and the hill 
and the snow away, bringing the winter 
night. He could almost see the darkness 
move, feel it upon his face like the touch 
of a cold hand. His waking nightmare 
expanded around him in the darkening 
stillness. 

The dusk was filled with Bert—as if 
Bert’s spirit covered the hill; and Fred 
started up with the thought of Bert like 
a coldness bathing his skin. But his bones 
felt broken, and frozen into their 
brokenness. His knees would not bend; 
and what had been the sweat of his fran- 
tic terror was ice against his skin. 

How long had he lain there? With 
Bert perhaps dying within his reach! 
He saw the marks of his clawing in the 
snow. Why hadn’t he gone for help! 

He straightened his stiff body, and 
pain thrust through it like icicles. He 
ran as if he were floating, dangling over 
the broken waste of the slide. His 
feet touched the surface numbly, he 
scrambled and slid, his hands pawed at 
the snow. But when he reached the 
crust, his feet sped more easily, his brain 
spun dizzily homeward. 


If Fred, hurrying himself through 
the blind dark, chilled with fear and 
cold, could have looked i into the lighted 
window for which he watched through 
the trees so anxiously, he might have 
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thought that he had suffered only a bad 
dream. For there sat his mother and 
Ellen Lou close to the black hulk of the 
range that breathed out its warmth like 
a great animal. And under the quiet 
hands of each lay a bit of work, as if 
they had just finished, or were stopped 
to follow some thought along its way. 
And through the window Fred could 
have seen that the table was set for sup- 
per, with the lamp and the syrup pitcher 
in the middle, and he would have 
known that he and Bert were expected 
in from their choring. 

But then he would have seen Ellen 
Lou burst from her chair, and the look 
of her face, her words seeping dimly 
through the log wall: “T’ll bet they get 
a good rakin’ over the coals when they 
get home. Stayin’ out all day and half 
the night”—a spiteful sniff—“them 
two!” And his mother’s unansweri 
face would have jarred his thought back 
into its pain. Seeing E’Loo snatch the 
dim-burning lantern that waited beside 
her chair, he would have hurried around 
the corner of the cabin to meet her, 
coming out. 

But Ellen Lou, on the porch, lifting 
the lantern a little, staring at the dark, 
saw only the dark. She heard Rover’s 
claws and whining at the door and 
turned back to let him out. Her mother 
sat, straight-backed, where she had left 
her, starting her chair into a fit of 
nervous 

“What's the matter with her?” Ellen 
Lou worried. “She ain’t opened her 
mouth to say more than three words all 
evening.” Like an answer, like an echo, 
the thought wavered again in E’Loo’s 
mind: “That slide we felt rumble this 
morning, shaking the cabin—and Ma 
standing, looking far away, list Ma 
She pulled the door to softly and ol- 
lowed the snowpath around the corner 
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of the house, still feeling her mother’s 
motionless sitting in the dull flame of 
the light between the close log walls. 
She took the crusted bank behind the 
cabin at a run with Rover stepping on 
her heels. At the top she swung her 
lantern, and released a long throaty call 
into the night. 

She held her breath to listen. Rover 
listened, too. But her call seemed not 
to have found even an echo. She looked 
down at Rover’s small pricked ears, his 
bright intense stare. He glanced up into 
her face letting his ears relax for a 
second. He shifted his feet and whined. 
He listened again. 

“What is it, Rover—are they com- 
ing?” 

He yapped a quick yap, and trotted 
out into the dark. Ellen Lou waved her 
lantern again in a slow arc. She might 
as well walk on along—if that was them 
Rover heard, she’d soon hear them too. 

“T guess they’re comin’, Ma. Rover 
hears something,” she turned to call 
down to the cabin-bulk in its nest of 
snow, and she tried the crust carefully 
for a few steps. 

“Pll hear the skis soon now, the 
boys’ skis makin’ their whine-and-sing- 
song comin’ along,” she comforted 
herself. 

Walking in the little uneasy circle of 
dim yellow that her lantern cast on the 
wide dark of the hill, Ellen Lou went 
between the trees, and every tree a little 
farther on was Bert and Fred. She stood 
still, thinking, “You could sharpen your 
teeth on the cold of this night,” think- 
ing, “Those two’s noses’|] be worse than 
no nose at all,” trying not to think, “Oh, 
I wonder—I wonder—why don’t they 
come?” 

From out of the empty darkness 
ahead came Rover’s bark. And Ellen 
Lou shouted—but she got no answer. 
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She went toward Rover’s barking until 
it stopped. 

“T spose he thinks he’s got something 
treed—the fool—the fool—” But she 
waved her light again, and here was 
Rover grinning and plunging into her 
and tearing away 

She could hear a sali on the crust. 

“Bert?—Fred?—” she called sharply, 
and felt a little cold wind of fear pass 
over her body at the quiet she got for 
answer. But Rover was back now with 
his panting, and a hard breathing was 
coming behind. Steps were close. The 
feet were within her little circle of light, 
but she could not recognize the dim face 
until it was almost upon her, saying in 
a cracking voice, “It’s Bert! He’s caught 
ina slide!” And with a sob that sounded 
like, “We gotta get back there,” he 
caught the lantern out of her hand and 
lurched rather than ran down the slant 
toward the cabin. 

Running behind, Ellen Lou saw the 
lantern go out as it went over the bank, 
heard it strike against something as if 
it had fallen, but she caught up only in 
time to see a dark figure stand in the 
lighted door. 

Inside she stared at Fred’s scraped 
and frozen face, and for a second’s sur- 
prise as she listened, thought, “Why, I 
thought he said he was Bert!” and 
looked close for an instant not knowing 
what she was doing, hearing the sobbing 
breath and the orders, “Shovels, and 
something to bring him to—we gotta 
hurry—you don’t seem to understand!” 

Ellen Lou was getting out the other 
lantern, fighting it, trying to get it to 
light, and halfthinking, “He’ll have to 
eat,” when her mother’s voice broke in. 
Ellen Lou realized that her mother had 
not spoken before. The harsh quiet of 
that voice made her aware of herself 


snatching and pulling at everything in 
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sight; of Fred screaming his wild in- 
sistence till nobody could hear. 

“Settle down now, settle down, you!” 
And the mother waited for Fred to sub- 
side, waited until under her heavy stare 
he could only stare helplessly back, 
stirring the air a little with his frozen 
hands. 

Then her long white face stirred in 
its flesh to say, “There’s no use you 
getting excited—Bert’s d 

And Ellen Lou, looking out of eyes 
that blazed as bright as Rover’s, could 
not think of what she had heard for the 
sudden quiet that spread through the 
cabin and her body and reached out into 
the mountains and the dark, white val- 
ley. She stared at her mother’s gray face 
like dough; at Fred standing there as 
if he had had the marrow sucked out of 
his spine. 


Vv 


RED’s sore hands were in use 

He had carried them about like two 
bundles for a week—but this morning 
his mother had snipped the bandages to 
still his complaints. She squatted with 
him now in the afternoon sun on the 
cabin porch, helping with the chicken- 
coop patching his insistence had begun 
on. She handed him a nail, a board, she 
drove a nail herself to save his healing 
hands. But Fred let her small attentions 
go by, his teeth clamped on a ten-penny 
nail, his brows clamped on a scowl. His 
spotted healing cheek glistened in the 
sun. He drove the nails in with sharp 
fierce blows. 

“Killing snakes,” his mother’s mind 
said to itself wearily, and she looked 
away aslant the hill with its blue climb- 
ing tree-shadows, its streaks of white 
glare. Fred couldn’t even drive in a nail 
without thrusting out his elbows and 
getting mad as a game rooster. He al- 
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ways had his elbows thrust out at some- 
thing. Bert was so easy-going and good- 
natured—for all his teasing. 

How would Fred things now 
without Bert? It had been all the two 
of them could manage—the four of 
them—with the plowing and seeding, 
the irrigation, the haying, the butcher- 
ing, the race against winter, even though 
the race covered only a hundred and 
sixty acres—not even that. Less than a 
hundred acres down in the flat were cul- 
tivated. How else could it be? They 
were only boys. But they had had each 
other, and what one lacked, the other 
somehow provided. Bert’s slipshod 
haste was carefully harrowed in by 
Fred’s thoroughness. And if Fred 
would have spent a whole summer seed- 
ing a ten-acre patch just so, Bert took 
the oat sack out of his hands and strode 
down the field, spinning the bright seed 
each way—whizz, whizz, whizz—and 
let Fred expend his pains on irrigating 
the alfalfa, which took some doing. 

Thinking of Bert, she looked at 
Fred’s sore tense face. Every time she 
looked at Fred she thought of Bert. 
Fred was a constant hard reminder— 
but Bert was in her mind all the time 
anyway. Why had it had to be Bert? 
She caught at the bitter thought and 
jammed it back where it had come from, 
down through darkness; but her mouth- 
corners held a little of the bitterness, as 
if she had swallowed what would be 
vomited. And an arguing clamored in 
her: “You'd feel the same if it had been 
Fred instead—you’d be squatting here 
like a fool-hen hating Bert.” And a far 
corner of her mind whispered an ugly 
comfort: “It’s better to hate Fred than 
Bert.” She cleared her throat, drowning 
out the sounds of her thought. 

Fred glanced up at her suddenly. 
That small hacking sound released him 
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from the vice of his own quiet. Instinct 
remembered that relief had always fol- 
lowed that little sound in his mother’s 
throat—he had never heard it when she 
was stubborn or mad. But his eyes found 
her look upon him, gray and strange in 
the chill sunlight. A thought stung him 
as if he had been struck on the back of 
the head, making his sight a glitter— 
if she thought he’d killed Bert! 


In his sleep that night Fred again saw 
Bert sucked under a torrent of foaming 
white fury, and sat up screaming into 
the dark until his mother shook him 
awake. He lay down again as cold and 
wet as if he had been asleep in a snow- 
bank. 

Mrs. Turner crawled back into bed 
beside Ellen Lou, silent as if she 
thought the girl still asleep, and they 
lay, careful of their breathing, staring 
into the dark, listening to Fred’s 
plunging. 

He lay with his arms wrapped around 
his head until the bed ate into his flesh, 
when he must plunge to a new spot, toa 
new twist of position. And his thoughts 
scurried up and down his body like 
squirrels up and down a pine tree, till 
he must fight them back and lunge away 
again. And as he tried to clear his mind 
it seemed to him that he had been only 
half-awake the last week. Why hadn’t 
he gone back to Bert that night? Why 
hadn’t he gone—shoved his mother 
aside and gone? She’d said Bert was 
dead, and he had believed her and gone 
to pieces like a two-year-old. Stood and 
stared and let them hustle him into bed 
as if he had no mind of his own. And 
Bert was under a ton of snow, trying to 
dig out, trying to get his breath, maybe 
with his back broken, waiting for him to 
come, thinking, “He’ll be here now— 
Fred, he’ll be here in a minute—” 
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And Fred lunged and groaned and 
dug at the night with his stiff-scabbed 
hands. He’d killed Bert—that’s what 
he’d done—left him buried under a 
slide. 

Tearing at the pillow with his teeth, 
he let a choking escape from his jaws. In 
a moment he felt the warm bulk of his 
mother weight the bed-edge. “There, 
there, Freddie—there—there—” 

Like a little boy he pushed his head 
into his mother’s stomach, and cried in 
a choking high shrill wail. She’d called 
him Freddie—and he realized she 
hadn’t since that night. He hugged her 
close. “O Ma, O God, I let him die! 
Why didn’t you let me go back that 
night? Oh, why didn’t I go? I might 
have saved him. It’s like I'd killed 
him. »”» 

“There, there. There, there now. 
You couldn’t have done anything. He’s 
gone, and none of us can help it. You'll 
have to brace up. We’ll have to get 
over it. We'll have to—forget—about 
Bert—” 

But Fred writhed in his tortures of 
remembering, until he saw Ellen Lou 
standing in her long white night gown 
in the shadow of early light from the 
window. He gripped his throat on a sob 
and held his breath. He thrust himself 
from his mother as if he could not bear 
her touch and stretched away to his pil- 
low. “You try to get some sleep, you 
better,” he said thickly, and turned his 
swollen face into the covers. 


But in the morning his mother set 
his breakfast before him without a word. 
She didn’t call him Freddie again. And 
E’Loo and she were so quiet-faced that 
he thought his mother’s comforting in 
the night must have been only a dream. 

“Tf it had been me instead of Bert,” 
he thought sulkily, “they wouldn’t have 
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hated Bert for killing me,”—and 
cringed from his own thought. “J didn’t 
kill Bert! ”—he had almost said it aloud. 
He pushed himself back from his break- 
fast, snatched down his cap and jacket 
and went outdoors. 


Noon and Mrs. Turner had each an 
eye on a man who skied across the flat 
below the Turner cabin. The sun may 
or may not have been a comfort to his 
going—but he could not have been 
aware either of Mrs. Turner’s eye, or 
of what stood suddenly in that eye 
around his i . 

She choked her alarm, thinking, 
“Fool, I’m worse than Fred,” and 
turned back to the table where the two 
young ones sat over their dinner, silent 
except for a “Pass the sugar,” “Pass the 
slaw.” But a second thought said, “No 
use to take chances.” She glanced out 
the window again. “If he és coming 
here.” 


She sat down. In a minute she said 
harshly, “There’s some one comin’ up 
the flat.” Her thought stumbled, unsure 
which way to take. Fred was at the win- 
dow. E’Loo stared up from her food 
with her mouth full. “If he comes by 
this way,” the mother hunted out the 
words, “our business ain’t any of hisn.” 

She waited for Fred to say, “He’s 
coming,” or, “He’s not coming,” but 
Fred stood silent, looking out. 

He turned his stare to his mother’s 
long, flushing, wrinkling face at her 
shrill scolding: “And you two can get 
in the bedroom and keep out of the way 
—standin’ around with your mouths 
open like dummies!” 

But they only stared at her, and when 
the mother looked out the window 
again, the man had skied himself far 
up the flat. 

Ellen Lou looked suddenly from 
Fred to her mother, and’ could not 
swallow what she had in her mouth. 


(Concluded next month) 








Dollars Across the Sea 


By C. H. BRETHERTON 


An Englishman comments on some of our more recent gyrations 


HE burdens of adversity are 

| never so heavy when one has a 

companion in misfortune. For 
that reason alone—and there are others 
—America and Britain are drawn nearer 
together today than at any time since the 
War. The sound of Uncle Sam splash- 
ing convulsively in the consommé has 
gone far to console John Bull for find- 
ing himself in the soup. Contrariwise, 
John Bull’s recuperative groans must 
have gone far to reassure Uncle Sam 
when he seemed to be going down for 
the third time. 

By such tribulations a lasting bond is 
engendered. England today—one is ex- 
pected to say “Britain” on all relevant 
occasions to please the Irish and Scots, 
but actually the Englishman is the only 
one in the British Isles who really mat- 
ters—has got both feet back on serra 
firma. That is as it should be. The slump 
hit us first and it is right that we should 
be the first to recover. At the same time 
we realize that we shall never do busi- 
ness at the old stand with quite the old 
vigor unless that old huckster, Jona- 
than, is peddling his contemptible wares 
across the street. We want America 
to be up and doing again—a slightly 
chastened and accommodating America, 
but an America as prosperous as our- 
selves. 


Let me say frankly that when we 
were first plunged over ears in the 
slough of economic despond America 
was a little hard to bear. I have before 
me a large volume entitled America 
Conquers Britain. 1 will not mention the 
author’s name lest for very shame he 
go out and commit hare kiri, but there 
lies his massive contribution to current 
economic history, a monument more 
enduring than brass to the unescap- 
able truth that pride comes before a 
fall. 

I will not dwell on its contents. 
Enough that it depicted Uncle Sam 
sitting unassailably on top of the world, 
with nothing more to reach for but the 
stars and the reasonable right to buy 
alcoholic refreshment, while John Bull, 
all his ill-gotten economic plunder 
wrested from him by the more power- 
ful organism, sat up in the mud and 
wondered what had hit him. 

I do not suggest that all Americans 
felt quite so cock-a-hoop in 1929, but a 
great many did and the annoying part 
of it, from the Englishman’s point of 
view, was that they had every apparent 
reason to do so. Distance, as repre- 
sented by the Atlantic, may have lent 
enchantment to the prospect of Ameri- 
can prosperity but at any rate there were 
no obvious cracks in the plaster. Europe 
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felt dimly that there must be a catch in 
it somewhere—it did not seem possible 
that one hemisphere could dance on the 
rainbow of prosperity while the other 
wallowed in the slough of depression— 
but what the catch was even our “dis- 
tinguished” economists—mostly distin- 
guished for the rapidity with which they 
changed their ideas to meet the facts— 
could not tell us. 

John Bull never had any doubt about 
what hit him. Even the economists 
were agreed upon that. Extravagant 
public expenditure, mountainous taxa- 
tion, loss of foreign markets, unemploy- 
ment, the flooding of English markets 
with the dumped products of foreign 
countries with low wage scales and 
shattered exchanges—all these things 
took J. B. “in the abdomen” with a 
fiercer impact than any piece of old red 
sandstone flung by the Calaveras 
County Geological Society, and it was 
only because, as the copy books tell us, 
the bulldog breed never knows when it 
is beaten, that the subsequent proceed- 
ings interested him any more. 

It had been reasonably obvious at the 
close of the War that the foreigner 
would not again buy from Britain the 
many commodities that the War had 
taught him to make for himself. That 
being so, Britain’s only hope was to 
make up for these lost markets by shut- 
ting the foreigner from her own, or at 
any rate by insisting that whatever 
country she took her foodstuffs and raw 
materials from should buy from her in 
a like quantity. 

It took thirteen years and a hair- 
raising wobble on the brink of national 
bankruptcy to make the British, always 
a conservative people, change over from 
Free Trade to Protection. Naturally 
the Liberals and the Socialists, whose 
several passions for Cobdenism and 
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state-supplied incomes for all had 
brought the trouble to a head, held out 
against the change, but the British 
electorate, having at last made up its 
mind to change, made a good job of it 
and swept the Socialists and the Samuel- 
ite Liberals (the Simonite Liberals 
having gone over to tariffs) into the 


The National Government came into 
power, the budget was balanced and 
tariff walls were hastily thrown up, to 
be followed by guid pro quo trade 
agreements of which the biggest and 
most important were, of course, the 
Ottawa Agreements. Since the National 
Government came into power John 
Bull, if he has not exactly galloped 
forward, has at any rate not looked 
back. No longer an easy optimist, he is 
telling himself that he is not out of the 
wood yet, but in fact he is. Why, there 
is actually talk of something off the in- 
come tax next April! 


ut what, in the meanwhile, hit 
Uncle Sam? We did not know 
then and we do not really know now. 
There was a sudden crash and a loud 
squeal and almost the next thing we 
knew there was Dr. Roosevelt putting 
plasters on the swellings and exclaim- 
ing, “It’s lucky for you I happened 
along when I did.” 

What did it all mean? Apart from 
those triumphant assurances that Amer- 
ica was sitting on top of the earth with 
the Star-Spangled Banner in one hand 
and the Saturday Evening Post in the 
other, we English had all been taught 
by the economists to believe that noth- 
ing serious could really happen to a 
self-contained country with vast natural 
resources and thirty-nine people to the 
square mile that trusted in God and 
collected in cash from everybody else. 
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We were told that the United States 
could not, indeed, expect to maintain, in 
the overindustrialized post-War world, 
the export trade she formerly enjoyed, 
but that was no great matter because the 
Americans could very well dispense 
with their trips to Paris and the large 
consignments of more or less Old Mas- 
ters, Cotswold farm houses and Mittel- 
European princes that had previously 
been imported. 

If three or four years ago you had in- 
formed Mr. Keynes or Sir Josiah 
Stamp that they would soon be seeing 
Kansas farmers lined up in the bread 
queue and hearing New Yorkers asking 
each other to spare a dime, they would 
have laughed you to scorn. So we all 
would have done. America, the land of 
bilk and money, as your foremost au- 
thor puts it, in the soup, with 14,000,000 
unemployed, credit frozen, 
blown out of business like chaff before 
the autumn gale and even the Los 

es real estate men denuded, for 
the first time in American history, of 
their roseate optimism! It was un- 
believable. 

Here, we told ourselves, is a vast 
country which raises more than enough 
food for itself and can easily turn out 
enough bedsteads, building material, 
cotton pants—anything, in fact except 
marmalade and Old Masters—to sup- 
ply itself twice over. What could have 
gone wrong? Naturally we looked to 
America for an explanation—and got a 
dozen. There were Hooverites who said 
it was world depression and Technocrats 
who said it was too many machines and 
other people who said it was faulty dis- 
tribution or too much Wall Street or too 
little optimism. One evangelist from 
the Middle West assured us in no un- 
certain voice that it was because God 
didn’t love Americans any more. 
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Now as we English see it, what hit 
America badly was not that 14,000,000 
Americans should find themselves out 
of jobs—it’s the easiest thing in the 
world for a highly industrialized nation 
to overproduce itself out of a job, es- 
pecially when it can buy the whole earth 
and the fullness thereof for ten dollars 
down and the rest in monthly instal- 
ments spread over five years—but that 
you had no apparatus ready for paying 
the unemployed enough to live on and 
charging it up to the taxpayers. When 
President Hoover was invited to con- 
sider setting up a national unemploy- 
ment insurance scheme he replied 
haughtily that he was not going to 
pauperize Americans, Europe, of 
course, had long since set up such ap- 
paratus, being shamelessly of the 
opinion that it is better to pauperize the 
worker to the extent of letting him draw 
his dole at the Labour Exchange than 
to have him selling apples on the street 
corner or begging in a more forthright 
manner. 

Now the beauty of our unemploy- 
ment relief system (which, incidentally, 
could be greatly improved upon) is that 
(a) it keeps the jobless man from feel- 
ing that he is down and out and (b) it 
keeps the taxpayer, who has to find the 
money, not only alive to a sense of his 
responsibilities but ready to move 
heaven and earth to get the dole- 
drawers back on the payroll again. 
Americans may not find it easy to grasp 
the psychology of the situation but the 
point, put briefly, is that the citizen is 
ten times more teachable in his capacity 
of taxpayer than in his capacity of manu- 
facturer or merchant or farmer or what- 
ever else he may be. While the goaded 
British taxpayer in his extremity in- 
stinctively did the right — i.€.y 
kicked the politicians, the goaded 
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American manufacturer merely ran 
round in circles kicking himself. It is 
true that he kicked out Hoover but it 
was with no real expectation that Roose- 
velt would be greatly different. 

When the British electorate put the 
National Government in power it knew, 
and told them, exactly what it wanted 
done. Get off the gold standard, it 
ordered, balance the budget and give us 
a tariff wall the same as every one else. 
When the American electorate put 
President Roosevelt in power it had not 
the slightest idea what it wanted him to 
do. It just hoped for the best. 


As it got the best or anything like 
H it? It is much too soon to be asking 
that question. What we do know is that 
in inviting Franklin Roosevelt to the 
White House America started some- 
thing that isn’t going to stop for a long 
time yet. 

The trouble with America, as it 
looked to us at this distance, was that in 
order to sit on top of the world you have 
to get financially all swelled up. It only 
requires everybody to be a booster to 
create artificial wealth and even before 
the War the value of nearly everything 
in America that was not subject to world 
competition was raised out of all propor- 
tion to the value of staple commodities. 
That meant that everybody had some 
“stage money” in his pocket except the 
poor farmer. 

Real estate led the way and long be- 
fore the War business sites in Los 
Angeles, which had never produced 
anything but salvation and sunshine, 
were selling at prices approximating to 
those of similar sites in Amsterdam, 
Paris or the City of London. The fac- 
tory’s chance to swell came when the 
hire-purchase system became popular. 
It sold in one year what on a cash basis 
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would have been the output of five, and 
the water thus pumped into its artifi- 
cially inflated capital value was immedi- 
ately translated, like the hot air pumped 
into the real estate, into bank loans or 
watered capital stock. 

Then the moment came when, for no 
accountable reason, every man said to his 
neighbor: “Prices must come down. 
Let us defer buying (or building or re- 
placing machinery) until they go 
lower,” and almost overnight, as it 
were, the whole facade of paper wealth 
threatened to come down with a crash. 

The normal process would haye been 
to squeeze the water and the waterers 
out of the business, or to foreclose on 
the mortgage and start again, but you 
can not start squeezing the water out of 
the wealth of an entire nation without 
wrecking the banking system and leav- 
ing the business community with noth- 
ing to do but buy up its own bad debts. 
That process was already getting under 
way when Hoover was President and 
his idea was to let nature take its course. 
President Roosevelt said that the de- 
pression already in existence was noth- 
ing to the disaster in store if giant 
America, dropsical with tary 
wealth, were to be “slimmed” by the 
most drastic remedies to normal propor- 
tions. 

President Roosevelt took the other 
course. Instead of capital wealth being 
deflated, he decided, prices must rise 
until they stood in just proportion to it. 
The first thing to do was to go off the 
gold standard, not as a necessity, as in 
Britain’s case, but as a precaution. Some 
people in this country thought that 
President Roosevelt’s forthright har- 
pooning of the World Economic Con- 
ference was a trifle abrupt but nobody 
seriously questioned the wisdom of it. 

But how to raise prices? There are 
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any number of ways of raising the price 
of manufactured goods, and the Na- 
tional Recovery Act is a sort of mélange 
of most of them. To raise the prices of 
primary products that are already being 
overproduced and whose price is largely 
fixed by international competition is an- 
other pair of shoes altogether. 

NRA has raised the price of manu- 
factured commodities, though without 
reviving business to anything like the 
extent that was hoped, but it has left the 
agriculturist and the raw material ex- 
porter worse off than he was before. 
Now there is one way and one way only 
by which the primary producer can be 
helped and that is by inflation, and the 
trouble with inflation is that it is a deal 
easier to start than to stop. Only care- 
fully controlled inflation can be resorted 
to with reasonable safety and even then 
it is better to call it by some other name 
or to pretend that the cart is pulling the 
horse and not the horse pulling the cart. 
President Roosevelt publicly spurns 
open resort to the printing presses. He 
is also, according to the latest advices, 
buying gold at prices above the par 
value in dollars, which is inflation, call 
it what you will. But that will not be 
enough. If the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation were to buy all the gold in 
the United States giving ten dollars in 
paper for every five-dollar gold piece, it 
would not cheapen the paper dollar 
enough to do any good, for the simple 
reason that everybody would know that 
this method of making two dollars grow 
where one grew before must quickly be 
exhausted. It is no good starting the 
ball rolling when everybody can see it is 
only going to roll a few feet. What is to 
be the next step? The simplest plan 
would be to pay the farmer a subsidy, 
say fifty cents per bushel of wheat, to 
be applied on his mortgage if he has one, 


the money to come, not out of the tax- 
payers’ pockets but right off the printing 


press. | 

Would that send the dollar diving 
down much lower than the President 
and his advisers wish it to go? It is quite 
a question. America’s credit is mighty 
good and if the maximum of deflation 
were clearly stated beforehand the 
world might well be willing to accept 
the paper dollar at exactly the new 
value assigned to it. 

It goes without saying that we in 
England are anxiously speculating on 
the outcome of what looks like an effort 
to make the face of the watch move 
round the hands instead of vice versa, 
also that we are considerably puzzled. 
Our economists, always the little gentle- 
men, praise the President for his com- 
prehensive courage, but, having essayed 
to tell us, usually with a singular lack of 
clarity, what he is doing, usually end up 
by hinting that it is all very unorthodox 
and may well bring disappointment all 
round. In particular the “rubber dollar” 
has them completely baffled. Ever since 
commerce began, gold has been the con- 
stant and supply and demand the vari- 
able factors of trade. To stabilize price 
(the greatest common multiple of sup- 
ply and demand) by juggling money 
about is something new, revolutionary 
and (the austerer economists declare) 
crack-brained. 

We shall see. Meanwhile our finan- 
ciers watch proceedings with something 
more than interest, knowing that an 
inflated dollar must compel us before 
long to produce an inflated pound. That 
will bring the gold countries off the 
perch and the time will be ripe for an- 
other World Conference to decide 
whether the precious metal will ever 
again be very satisfactory for anythi 
but filling teeth. x te 











The Lindbergh Case 


By P. W. WILson 


The most famous of all criminal cases in perspective 


HE authorities, it is said, are still 

| interested in the Lindbergh case. 
After twenty-two months of baf- 

fled justice, some clue, it is hoped, may 
lead to the criminals. Life, after all, is 
itself a third degree. Over a cocktail a 


woman talks too freely, or a man, losing» 


his temper, utters taunts. In the peniten- 
tiary a prisoner gossips. There must be 
scores of persons who, if they were will- 
ing, could help to clear up this business. 
People can not construct a ladder and 
send parcels through the post and 
spend large sums of money in bills of 
which the numbers have been published 
without leaving some trace of their 
activities. Truth will tell and truth will 
be told. 

Here is, after all, the most famous of 
all criminal cases on record. The assas- 
sination of Julius Cesar stirred not a 
fraction of the world-wide feeling that 
was aroused instantly by the disappear- 
ance of the Lindbergh baby. The mur- 
der of Lord Frederick Cavendish in 
Phoenix Park, Dublin, doubtless de- 
layed Home Rule for Ireland. The 
shooting of the Archduke Franz Ferdi- 
nand at Sarajevo was made a pretext— 
only a pretext—for a world war. But 
this kidnapping was a challenge to the 
home itself. Every mother knew by in- 
stinct what it meant and shuddered. If 


a Lindbergh baby is not safe in society, 
what safety is there for any baby any- 
where? 

Never has any event—not the death 
of a President, not a declaration of war 
—filled a space in the press for so many 
months, that approaches the sum total 
of headlines, descriptions, daily reports, 
editorials, maps and pictures which were 
devoted to the fate of this infant. Nor 
was the news overplayed. Editors were 
deluged with letters. Lindbergh re- 
ceived communications of every kind 
by the hundred thousand. No fewer 
than 1,300 dreams were submitted for 
investigation. Indeed, the historian must 
now reckon with a factor in the work- 
ing of destiny. It is preoccupation. At 
any moment a piece of news, wholly un- 
related to politics and diplomacy, may 
sidetrack public opinion. 

According to one conjecture, the 
guilty persons had been inmates of a 
mental institution who, though at lib- 
erty, still retained their homicidal ten- 
dencies. But the prevailing view is that 
the underworld was responsible. For 
years, racketeers had levied tolls on 
trade and property. A new racket was 
holding persons for ransom. If the pub- 
lic was apathetic to this enormity, it was 


because it was perpetrated usually by 
criminals on other criminals or on near- 
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criminals who had their own reasons for 
refraining from seeking the assistance of 
the police. The Lindbergh case was no 
such incident in the long wars between 
competing gangs. It was a challenge by 
gangsters against the community. 

Lindbergh is the symbolic aviator of 
all time. Anne Morrow, whom he mar- 
ried, is the daughter of an eminent citi- 
zen, who was a classmate of Calvin 
Coolidge, a partner of Morgan’s, an 
ambassador of rare acceptability in 
Mexico, a Senator for New Jersey and 
a man of Presidential timber. As an 
occasion for gossip their first-born had 
but one competitor—Princess Elizabeth 
of York, who stands in succession to the 
British throne. 

There was royal publicity. But there 
was no royal protection. At a moment 
when stars at Hollywood were guarded, 
when Constance Morrow, sister of 
Anne, had to be kept under escort, the 
Lindberghs relied wholly on the good 
will of mankind. That good will was 
abundant. But no good will has ever 
been universal. 


E ASSOCIATE crime with cities. 
W rit shrewd observer, Sherlock 
Holmes, pointed out that the country- 
side also offers opportunities. The Lind- 
bergh mansion was four miles from 
Hopewell, the nearest village. It lay 
within the shadow of woods which of- 
fered complete cover for unfriendly 
visitors. The grounds around the house 
were unwatched and, in effect, unen- 
closed. In the nursery, there was no 
burglar alarm. The Lindberghs secured 
a measure of immunity from the press, 
which they desired to elude. But re- 
porters, though regarded as a nuisance, 
would not have been a menace. On the 
contrary, when reporters are around, 


kidnappers keep away. 


It is well that a child learn to sleep 
alone. For an understandable reason, a 
small dog, addicted to yapping, was ex- 
cluded from the bedroom while the 
child was asleep. The animal was re- 
garded not as a watchdog but as a 
pet. On the other hand, no child of 
tender years—whether asleep or awake 
—should be left for any period out of 
hearing. It is said that four closed doors 
lay between the bedroom and the 
kitchen suite downstairs where the 
nurse was ding the evening. The 
bedroom was above Lindbergh’s study. 
But its situation can only be described 
as remote and 

At 7:30 p.m. of Tuesday, March 1, 
the nurse left the child in his cot. She 
visited the bedroom at 8:30 p.m. and 
saw that he was all right. But when she 
looked in again at 10:00 p.m. the child 
was gone. A ladder stood outside the 
window. 

The kidnappers left a note demand- 
ing $50,000 for the baby. It was signed 
by a curious device. There were two in- 
tersecting circles drawn in blue ink, and 
the area within the intersection con- 
tained an ellipse in red. There were 
three perforations on the paper. 

At once, there arose a question of 
principle. Was this note to be used in 
order to entrap the kidnappers and vin- 
dicate the law? Or was there to be an 
attempt, at all costs, to get back the 
baby? It is essential to bear constantly in 
mind that the recovery of the child, not 
the capture of the kidnappers, became 
the objective. 

In Great Britain, a small, crowded 
and sea country, the case would 
have been handled by Scotland Yard, 
directing the local police. There is not 
the slightest doubt that the arrest of 
the criminals would have been their 


primary and absorbing purpose, The 
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State Police of New Jersey had to face 
a much more difficult situation in a coun- 
try so large as the United States. The 
entire nation assisted in a feverish 
search. At one time, it is said, no fewer 
than 100,000 accredited persons were 
. Automobiles were stopped at 
the ferries. The radio, the telephone 
and the telegraph were kept busy. Coast 
guards cruised around in their cutters. 
Stool pigeons produced clues. Hospitals 
and hotels were alert. The woods were 
combed. Every hunting lodge, fishing 
camp and abandoned shack was scruti- 
nized; also, caves in the district. The 
Eastern seaboard was a whispering gal- 
lery of speculation and suspicion. Yet it 
was only by chance that—seventy-two 
days after the kidnapping—a Negro 
happened to come across the body of the 
child, hidden among trees, a few miles 
from the house and not far from Hope- 
well. The child’s sleeping suit had been 
remov 
Compounding a felony, however hu- 
man the motives, failed, and its only re- 
sult was to impress on the underworld a 
belief in the helplessness of society to 
enforce the law. Other sensational kid- 
nappings were reported, and, in one 
case, there was an obvious endeavor to 
repeat the Lindbergh case. Happily, the 
attempt to seize a child was frustrated. 


N JusTICE to the police, it must not be 
I forgotten that their one real weapon 
against the kidnappers—the note—had 
been taken out of their hands and sur- 
rendered to others. On March 5, only 
a few days after the crime, the secret 
of the cipher was communicated to two 
friends of the notorious “Legs” Dia- 
mond—Salvy Spitale and Irving Bitz— 
who were publicly appointed to bargain 
for the return of the baby. Immunity to 
the kidnappers was guaranteed—not in- 


deed by the authorities, which would 
have been unthinkable, but by the Lind- 
berghs—and among the persons who of- 
fered their services as go-between was 
“Al” Capone, then behind the bars, who 
declared his willingness to contribute 
$10,000 to the expenses. 

Having offered $1,000 out of his own 
pocket, Dr. John F. Condon on March 8 
received a note, signed with the cipher, 
now no longer confidential. The Lind- 
berghs were impressedand it was agreed 
that Condon should be known as Jafsie. 

On the night of March 12, Jafsie pro- 
ceeded to Woodlawn Cemetery. The 
baby, having been born in a home in- 
stead of a hospital, was not finger- or 
foot-printed, and while his finger-prints 
in the nursery had been collected after 
the kidnapping, these would have been 
useless on that night to Jafsie. He there- 
fore carried a toy lion, an elephant and 
a double-humped camel, selected from 
the baby’s toys, and was told how pre- 
cisely the infant might be expected to 
react towards these familiar playthings. 
Also, he carried two pins of distinctive 
design. 

Amid the gravestones, Jafsie, who 
was unarmed, met a man. Shown the 
two pins and asked whether he knew 
where they came from, the man an- 
swered, “Sure I do. They were used to 
pin the blanket to the crib.” The man 
said further that the baby was on a boat, 
six hours away. The statement was in 
accordance with a widely advertised the- 
ory that the child had been taken to 
the Delaware River, which flows within 
easy distance of Hopewell, and so con- 
cealed somewhere along the coast. The 
man offered to send evidence of good 
faith by mail to Jafsie, and without de- 
lay there arrived a parcel, with a Brook- 
lyn postmark, containing a blue sleeping 
suit for a child. It was similar to the 
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baby’s sleeping suit which, however, was 
of a common pattern. 

The cunning of the alleged kidnapper 
is revealed in his letters. For instance, 
we have this: 

“Yes sir, ouer man faill to collect 
money. there are no more confidential 
conference after we meeting from March 
12. Those arrangements too hazardous 
for us. We will not allow ouer man to 
confer in a way like befor. Circumstance 
will note allow us to transfare like you 
wish.” 

Such illiteracy is obviously assumed. 
The kidnapper insisted that the ransom 
be brought in a box of which he stipu- 
lated the exact dimensions. It proved to 
be a box that would hold precisely the 
agreed sum of money in the agreed de- 
nominations of bills. Once more we note 
ingenuity. 

On a dark night, April 2, Colonel 
Lindbergh, Al Reich, who had been a 
prize fighter, and Jafsie proceeded to 
St. Raymond’s Cemetery in the Bronx. 
Jafsie saw the alleged kidnapper, who 
was nervous, and by bargaining, reduced 
the ransom from $70,000 to the original 
$50,000. Jafsie returned to Lindbergh 
in the car where was the box containing 
$70,000. They removed $20,000 from 
the box—and Jafsie returned with the 
box and $50,000 to the kidnapper. Jaf- 
sie was then told that the baby would be 
found on a yacht, Nellie, off Martha’s 
Vineyard. For hours, an airplane flew 
over Martha’s Vineyard. But there was 
no yacht. Dr. Condon returned to the 
cemetery, hoping to find the box with 
finger-prints. The box was not there, but 
plaster casts were taken of the alleged 
kidnapper’s foot-prints. 

The numbers of the bills were printed 
in the press—an immense array of ser- 
ried figures—and bills with these num- 
bers have been circulated through cigar 


stores and Child’s Restaurants. Indeed, 
this release of the bills led to a scandal- 
ous sequel. 

A boat-builder in Norfolk, Virginia, 
called John H. Curtis, said that men 
had shown him dollar bills with the 
published numbers on them. He per- 
suaded Lindbergh that the baby was 
held along the coast and the coast was 
searched by ships and airplanes. Under 
a truce with the Prohibition authorities, 
the rum-runners had a fine time land- 
ing their cargoes. On one stormy day, 
Lindbergh, a very Titan of tragedy, was 
held back forcibly from a plunge into 
the waves that separated him from a 
vessel where he hoped that his son might 
be. It was another hoax. 

The trail of fraud did not end there. 
Gaston B. Means, a former agent of the 
Department of Justice, found in Mrs. 
McLean, the estranged wife of the for- 
mer publisher of the Washington Post, 
an easy victim. As a friend of the Lind- 
berghs, she put up $100,000 for ransom 
and $4,000 for expenses. Means has 
been convicted and sentenced. But the 
fact remains that, after murdering a 
child, the underworld has been enriched 
by emoluments exceeding $150,000. 


ESPITE all the investigations in the 
D locality, two suspicious circum- 
stances alone were reported. At Hope- 
well, on the afternoon of the kidnap- 
ping, some men in a motor car asked 
the way to the Lindbergh place, and 
about 6:30 p.m., a schoolboy on a road 
not far from the house saw a thin man 
in a car across which lay the lengths of 
a ladder. This evidence—for what it is 
worth ens theidea—otherwise 
indicated—that the kidnapping was ar- 
ranged at a distance from Hopewell— 
say, in New York. 

An obvious question was where the 
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ladder came from. It could not have 
been bought or borrowed without sus- 
picion. It had to be improvised. 

In New Brunswick, a lady employed 
a German chauffeur and his wife. It is 
alleged (and denied) that they used an 
assumed name. Thechauffeur was handy 
at carpentering and had recently length- 
ened a ladder in the house. Bedroom 
furniture had been unpacked recently 
from a crate, the wood of which was 
available. On the morning immediately 
after the crime, the chauffeur and his 
wife walked out of the house, alleging 
that they had received bad news from 
Europe. They left the car in a muddy 
condition and with an added mileage 
for which there was no obvious explana- 
tion. They were traced to a position in 
Philadelphia and gave what were stated 
to be satisfactory explanations. It is an 
instance of a clue that did not seem to 
lead to anything. 

The foot-prints outside showed that 
there were two kidnappers and that one 
of them was either a boy or a woman. 
There were two reasons for employing 
a person of less size than a fully grown 
man. First, the ladder, in three pieces, 
was none too steady. Secondly, the win- 
dow was narrow. Of the child’s fate, it 
is not difficult, therefore, to suggest an 
explanation. Standing on an insecure 
ladder in close proximity to Lindbergh’s 
study-window, a boy or woman—losi 
nerve—might have easily dropped the 
infant, in which case of injury no doctor 
could have been consulted. 

A second theory may be added. There 
is a common and erroneous impression 
that the baby was hurried at once into a 
waiting motor car. No enemy motor car 
was as near as this to the Lindbergh 
house. The foot-prints were traced in a 
kind of horseshoe trail around thedwell- 
ing—always in full view of the win- 


dows, had there been light—and across 
a dirt road into the woods. Apparently 
one kidnapper went ahead, finding a 
path, possibly with a flashlight. The 
other whose steps are better aligned, 
followed. 

We can thus reconstruct the sequence 
of events. While the kidnappers were 
escaping on foot over difficult ground, 
Lindbergh telephoned the police. There 
arose a hue and cry of which the kid- 
nappers with their confederates could 
not have been unaware. They could see 
lights in the house and note the move- 
ment of automobiles along roads other- 
wise lonely. The criminals thus realized 
the desperate position in which they had 
placed themselves. A day or two after 
the kidnapping, trappers trailed the 
tracks—even through the woods—and 
suggested that the kidnappers escaped 
by the one route of escape from the 
police who were rapidly converging. 
The kidnappers killed the baby, there- 
fore, and removed its sleeping suit 
which, as they rightly calculated, would 
be an evidence of identity, sufficient for 
the collection of ransom. 

The Lindbergh house had been re- 
cently built and it contained no secrets. 
Everything about it had been elabo- 
rately photographed and intimately de- 
scribed. The kidnappers, therefore, had 
little reason to seek inside information. 
Indeed, they were only concerned with 
two windows. The upper one, belonging 
to the nursery, told its own story. If it 
was unlighted, the child would be alone 
and asleep. The estate lay open as an 
outspread map. Along the one approach 
to the house—the dirt road—not a mo- 
tor car, not an individual could leave or 
approach the house, undiscovered by 
anybody on the lookout. The move- 
ments of the family could be followed, 
therefore, hour by hour. 
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One risk could not be avoided. The 
window of Lindbergh’s study was un- 
der the bedroom. At any moment, the 
Colonel might enter the study and no- 
tice the ladder. But, in the nature of 
things, the risk was outside any informa- 
tion that could have been obtained in 
advance from the household. There is, 
indeed, a hint that the kidnappers may 
have lacked the latest details as to the 
arrangements of the nursery. Appar- 
ently, there had arisen some difficulty 
over the closing of the nursery window, 
which, therefore, had to be left open. 
Yet on the ground under the window, 
there was found a chisel. The assump- 
tion is that the kidnappers expected— 
mistakenly—that the window might 
have to be forced. 


HE crime spread suspicion over 

scores of lives. Without a moment 
of warning, people were called upon to 
give an account of their movements and 
their friendships. As a study of human 
conduct, no more fascinating experi- 
ment than this inquisition can be im- 
agined, and in a number of instances, a 
story could be interpreted in two ways. 
It might be innocent, yet it suggested a 
doubt. 

For the success of the kidnapping, as 
we have seen, no collusion with any 
member of the household need be as- 
sumed. The Lindberghs and the Mor- 
rows have maintained steadily that their 
respective households are innocent. 
Still, there had to be inquiry and it was 
carried out, not at the police station, but 
in the homes themselves. The aim was 
less to discover culprits than to obtain 
information which might lead to the 
recovery of the baby. 

Betty Gow, the baby’s nurse, was the 
last known person to see the baby alive 
and her antecedents were investigated. 


Finger-prints distinguished her from a 
namesake who had been imprisoned and 
deported for an offense against the im- 
migration laws, and she was shown to be 
of good record. She had entered the 
country four years before and had been 
recommended by Elizabeth Morrow. 

In visiting the bedroom, Betty Gow 
would be alone. She can not produce, 
therefore, a witness to swear from ob- 
servation that she did not hand the 
baby through the window. The note left 
by the kidnappers is not evidence either 
way. Once assume an inside confederate 
and it is explained. The window is nar- 
row, and some clothes at one end of a 
cedar box within the window were un- 
disturbed. Also, the kidnappers left no 
finger-prints. But there were foot-prints 
on the floor of the nursery, consisting of 
the soft soil immediately underneath 
the window and the general verdict, 
including the view of the police and 
the Lindberghs, acquits Betty Gow— 
whose affection for the baby had been 
obvious—of all suspicion. 

The Lindberghs and the Morrows al- 
lowed their staffs to receive friends. 
About Betty Gow’s friendship with a 
man called Johnson, there had been no 
secret. It had been going on for three 
years and had started, therefore, before 
the baby was born. On the previous Sun- 
day and Monday ——e he had 
visited her openly at Englewood and 
he had tried to make a similar date for 
the Tuesday evening of the kidnapping. 

, however, was summoned to 
Hopewell to look after the child and 
the date was off. 

Johnson’s record was examined. Five 
years before, he had entered the coun- 
try illegally and on this ground he was 
held by the Department of Labor. On 
the other hand, he had two brothers in 
the United States and had been em- 
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ployed for two summers as deckhand 
on the yacht of Thomas W. Lamont. 

During the kidnapping, Betty Gow 
sat in the servants’ quarters downstairs 
with the butler, Ollie Wheatley, and 
the butler’s wife, who acted as house- 
maid. Like Betty Gow, they are British 
and of good record. 

“Red” Johnson that evening was not 
at Hopewell but at Englewood, and the 
evidence offers a perfect example of cir- 
cumstances of which two views may be 
taken. (1) A milk bottle was found at 
the back of his car and, with a baby in 
question, it invited inquiry. Johnson 
was declared to be on a milk diet, and 
the bottle was labeled “Wednesday,” 
which means that it could only have 
reached him on Thursday when, in all 
probability, no milk would ever again 
have been needed for the infant. (2) 
Johnson admitted that on three occa- 
sions he had been to the Lindbergh 
house in Betty’s company, that he saw 
the room on the second floor which is 
next to the nursery, and that the date of 
his last visit was a fortnight before the 
kidnapping. His submission is that he 
merely enjoyed Betty’s company. (3) 
At 8:47 p.m. Johnson, having waited 
for cheap rates over the ’phone, called 
up Betty Gow at Hopewell from a drug 
store in Englewood. The Lindberghs 
were then at dinner, and the kidnapping 
must have been either going on or in 
immediate contemplation. Did Johnson 
or did he not wish to make sure that 
at this particular moment the nurse was 
not in the nursery? 

Apparently Betty was surprised to re- 
ceive the call. “What’s the big idea?” 
she asked, and Johnson’s nse was 
the question, “How’s the baby?” John- 
son insists that there was nothing un- 
usual in the question. Others remark 
that a knowledge of the baby’s situation 


—was it asleep or was it awake? —was it 
better of a cold or was it worse?—might 
be of use. The question was certainly a 
coincidence. 


N THE tales told by Wilkie Collins, 
I the Victorian novelist, there is often 
a mystery within a mystery. The Mor- 
rows at Englewood employed Emily 
and Violet Sharpe, two sisters who, like 
Betty Gow and the Wheatleys, were 
British. So little was Violet suspected of 
any complicity in the crime that she was 
only questioned by the police on March 
10, more than a week after the kidnap- 
ping. Asked how she spent the fatal 
evening, her manner became defensive. 
She had gone to the movies with a man, 
picked up in the street a day or two be- 
fore, whose name she did not know ex- 
cept as “Ernie.” 

The police thought she was fibbing 
but an innocent reason—paid 
so little attention to the matter that they 
did not question the girl again until 
April 13. She then admitted that she 
had not been to a movie but to a road 
house, which admission seemed sufh- 
ciently to explain why she had lied about 
the matter. She still refused to give the 
names of the two men and a girl who 
had accompanied her. 

Violet went to a hospital to have her 
tonsils removed and there heard that 
the baby’s body had been found. She 
displayed extraordinary agitation and, 
against the advice of the medical staff, 
insisted on returning to the Morrow 
home. Mrs. Morrow’s view, as quoted, 
has been that the girl was simply fright- 
ened. But the police noted that on the 
day of the kidnapping, Emily Sharpe, 
the sister, applied for a permit to sail for 
England and that, four days after the 
finding of the body, she did so sail. 

Violet was taken, therefore, to Hope- 
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well, and interrogated in the presence 
of Lindbergh. Her wage was $100 a 
month, and after remitting money to 
England she had accumulated a bal- 
ance of $1,600. Two years before, she 
had refused a press offer of “$10,000 or 
something like that” for a photograph 
of the baby, just born. True, she had not 
disclosed the attempted bribery to Mrs. 
Morrow, and had spent three evenings 
with a reporter. But she had taken no 
money. 

During the examination at Hope- 
well, the police searched Violet’s room 
at Englewood and found cards of a taxi- 
man called Ernest Brinkhert, whose 
business was in Westchester County. 
Brinkhert had a conviction of some kind 
against him and his photograph, ob- 
tained from the records, was shown to 
Violet Sharpe. She was startled and at 
once identified it as “Ernie,” but winked 
at one of the Morrow secretaries as if 
amused. It was decided that this time 
Violet Sharpe must be examined at the 
police station. 

She walked straight upstairs to her 
room, took poison which had been in- 
tended for cleaning silver and collapsed. 
Subsequent inquiry showed that the real 
“Ernie” was a man named Miller, not 
Brinkhert, whose alibi was accepted. 
Violet’s death certificate disclosed a fact, 
moreover, of which her parents them- 
selves were ignorant, that before leav- 
ing London she had been secretly mar- 
ried to a husband who seemed to vanish 
into thin air. Of that marriage the sis- 
ter Emily admitted that she had knowl- 


What secret this girl carried to her 
grave is undisclosed. The attendance at 
her funeral shows that her fellow serv- 
ants—with whom she was popular—ac- 
quitted her of conscious complicity in 
the kidnapping, and in Great Britain 


there was an amazing uproar. The third 
degree, it was alleged, had “hounded” 
Violet Sharpe into her grave, and there 
were questions in the House of Com- 
mons. The charges were investigated by 
the British Consulate in New York and 
were not sustained. 


N THE results of the Lindbergh 
case, a volume might be written. 
Nations are judged by the effectiveness 
of their sovereignty, and this failure in 
sovereignty, as it was regarded, had an 
adverse effect throughout the world on 
the prestige of the United States. 

The mind of this nation was not only 
shocked; it was changed. A certain pio- 
neering sympathy with criminals and 
politicians who condone crime was de- 
stroyed. In all directions, there was no- 
ticeable that fear of lawless domination 
which, like the nobler fear of God, is 
the beginning of wisdom. 

Crime was seen to be no mere ex- 
crescence on the fringe of society. It was 
a cancer, which, however local, infected 
the entire body politic. The preposter- 
ous treatment of trials as amusing sensa- 
tions to be photographed for the tabloid 
press, the easy-going nonchalance of 
juries, the arts and tricks of defensive 
attorneys, the amiable benevolence of 
penaltruists who think that criminals are 
the victims of environment and, as such, 
should be pitied and even praised, not 
punished—all of this varied experimen- 
tality was swept into the discard, at any 
rate, for the time being. 

The movement against Prohibition 
was intensified. Laws, however good, so 
it was recognized, can not be healthy un- 
less they are enforced. 

This nation is now putting its house 
in order. The Lindbergh case con- 
tributed largely to its determination 
that house-breaking shall cease. 











High Wages by Franchise 


By H. P. Losery 


The only way to raise minimum wages in the present codes— 
inadequate for real recovery—is by use of the NRA 
licensing provision 


HERE is a wide-spread feeling 
| that the NRA has come to an 
impasse. Yet its still creaking 
machinery, built without guiding prece- 
dent, slowly acquires momentum. The 
discouragement concerning its success is 
due to the fact that vital provisions of 
the Recovery Act have still to be called 
into play. 

If we first patiently examine the mod- 
ern basis of wage-rates and their relation 
to the urge for investment, we may 
comprehend the difficulties to be sur- 
mounted. We may then see why the 
effectiveness of the Act is being im- 
paired; understanding the need for pro- 
tection of the essential capital facilities, 
we will hardly be shocked at proposals 
for control. 

Last June—when the bill was being 
rushed through—I wrote for the Re- 
view: “The most serious problem of the 
administration . . . will centre round 
the question of what is a fair b 
Technicians will be able to decide the 
relative value of different kinds of skill 
. . . but it is going to require an iron 
nerve to impose equitable rates on some 
branches of industry.” It is that co 
which is lacking today. And I say this 
with clear perception that the imposition 


of equitable rates is certain to destroy 
some organizations. Yet what chance 
would a general have to retain his com- 
mand in wartime if he refused to order 
his troops into battle? Casualties are in- 
evitable; his only choice is to maneuver 
so as to gain more than he loses. 

Let us look at this question of equi- 
table wages. For it is the lack of equity in 
wage scales which underlies most of the 
economic ills of the world today. Trans- 
late Carleton Beals’s reports on the hu- 
man cost of growing coffee and bananas 
into terms of economics. Repeat the 
theme for the cost of getting raw silk 
by juvenile fingers picking cocoons from 
scalding water. Add the bare elements 
of equity to the price of our raw mate- 
rial imports, and most of our difficulties 
of international debt transfer would dis- 
appear by triangulation. But we must 
remove the beam from our own eye 
before we can see clearly enough to look 
for motes in Caribbean or Japanese 
eyes. 

Like the quest for truth, the search 
for justice is a never-ending venture. 
But in the matter of wages, we are so 
far from equity that even the crudest 
measurement can help us; measurement 
of low accuracy is an immense step for- 
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ward from no measurement at all. So 
we need not concern ourselves here with 
the accurate methods already in use by 
specialists, which evaluate fifteen sepa- 
rate factors to determine equitable rela- 
tions of pay for widely differing jobs. 
Before we can fix relationships between 
jobs, we must have a base to work from. 
If we are to retain even the semblance 
of a democracy, with workers neither 
slaves nor wards of charity, but treated 
as laborers worthy of their hire, then 
obviously that hire must be sufficient to 
return to them, within its term, the full 
cost of living from appearance in the in- 
fant’s ward till the last small resting 
place is paid for. 

Even without early mortality losses, 
it costs on the lowest acceptable stand- 
ard, hardly less than $10,000 to raise 
a child to the age of sixteen. The cash 
expenditure is unfortunately not always 
in plain evidence. Much is hidden, or 
still worse, not made when it should be 
to prevent deterioration of stock. Put 
aside the sentiment of parental care. 
Estimate the lowest value of a mother’s 
time and energy, often spent far more 
strenuously than on any factory job, 
when cash is not available to purchase 
store clothing, and food is raised in the 
garden-patch and home-anned. We 
might get some more items from the 
landlord who says, “No children 
wanted.” Even the niggardly allow- 
ance for tax deduction is $400 a year 
per dependent, without allowance for 
hospital and risk at childbirth. Add to 
that the governmental expenses for edu- 
cation, protection, health and recreation, 
all of which are inevitably charged back 
to the individual by a more or less cir- 
cuitous route, and it will readily be seen 
that $10,000 is rather too low an esti- 
mate. 

To be on safe ground economically, 
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even the unskilled wage-earner should 
be able to reclaim this minimum pri- 
mary investment in not more than 
twenty-five years, while also regnen 
for his own maintenance. 

ing in terms of rough but practical meas- 
urement, it means that any wage of less 
than $25 a week must somehow be sup- . 
plemented by other earnings, either 
legitimate or illegitimate, or taken out 
of the worker’s hidden reserve—in plain 
English, his right to live is placed in 
question. That minimum does not pro- 
vide for the work and risk involved in 
acquiring special skill. 

Unhappily, the first code passed was 
from a notoriously low-wage industry, 
and although for that group it was a big 
step forward, the code served as a model 
for so many more that we now have 
many industrialists patting themselves 
on the back for eliminating just the 
worst of the sweat-shops. To label codes 
with minimum wages of $13 or $15 a 
week “fair” is either a travesty on justice 
or outright renunciation of democracy 
in favor of state maintenance. In bright 
contrast, we see some of the codes bal- 
ancing the necessarily lower wages to 
the beginners in their industry by classi- 
fied higher wages as they progress, thus 
placing their worker-groups as a whole 
on a self-supporting basis. 

We have in the past few years come 
to appreciate many aspects of conserva- 
tion of natural resources. We pursue 
programmes for reforestation, flood 
control, soil protection; we have game 
laws to protect wild life. Yet when we 
start to protect our most valuable re- 
source—upstanding citizens—we stop 
half-way. That is not rhetorical expres- 
sion, for even before the crash, our phys- 
ical assets were valued at $360,000,000,- 
000, or only $3,000 per caput. It should 
be plain that to allow exploitation of 
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expensively raised human beings on a 
basis which only returns to them half 


the input is disastrous, from purely eco- 
nomic considerations. With its power 
only half turned on so far, is it sur- 
prising that the NRA isn’t working so 
well? 


Hat the President himself is acutely 
‘loam of this condition was notice- 
able in his order approving the cotton 
textile code with the comment: “. . . 
approval of wages proposed .. . is 
not to be regarded as approval of their 
economic sufficiency and is granted . . . 
on the understanding that if and as con- 
ditions improve, the subject may be re- 
opened with a view to increasing 
them... .” 

Suppose then that the NRA should 
insist on a lifting of such minima as can 
be shown to be inadequate. No doubt a 
few voices already heard would be aug- 
mented to chant in chorus that some of 
our professorial advisers have never had 
to meet a payroll. If that issue is 
squarely faced, it may appear that some 
of those who have met payrolls by sim- 
ple division need some instruction! 

To comprehend the problem prop- 
erly, it is necessary to have a true con- 
cept of the industrial process. At first 
glance, one is inclined to suspect that 
raising wages by fiat is on a par with 
issuing greenbacks. The procedure of 
acquiring raw materials and converting 
them into salable merchandise has been 
all too frequently regarded by the econ- 
omist as a simple trading process of buy- 
ing goods and labor at a fixed ratio and 
selling the product at a profit. With 
modern producing machinery, such a 
static concept is out-dated; it leaves out 
of reckoning the dynamic reactions be- 
tween wage rates and the state of the 
art in industry, a factor so seldom por- 


trayed that some space may well be 
given to it here. 

Far from being a simple trading out- 
fit, every industrial unit is constantly 
trying to improve its management of 
men, materials, methods and machines 
to attain a greater amount of value 
added in manufacture per man em- 
ployed. Industry as a whole, in the eight 
years before the crash, so improved its 
technique that the nation’s average in 
that short period showed an increase of 
nearly forty per cent per man. The 
characteristic of this increase is that it 
was brought about, not by trading, but 
by increasing the fecundity of the ma- 
chinery. 

Observe, however, that this forty per 
cent increase was by no means evenly 
contributed. One might expect that it 
would be greatest in those industries 
which had a low output per worker. 
Rather the opposite has happened. The 
increase in the low-wage cotton goods 
mills was only seven per cent. Blast 
furnaces, on the other hand, where 
wages are about twice as high, more than 
doubled the output per man, and 1929 
was thirty per cent higher than 1925; 
that item is singled out as a reminder of 
the fearful outcry in 1923 against the 
abolition of the twelve-hour day. The 
eight-hour day was going to ruin the 
steel industry; yet I have intimate 
knowledge of cases where the cost of 
iron after changing to the shorter shift 
was rather lower than before. Judge 
Gary’s legal mind was unaccustomed to 
mathematical intricacies beyond the sim- 
ple arithmetic of the balance sheet. He 
has many successors today who need to 
learn that simple arithmetic is inade- 
quate in modern industrial economics. 
There are long chains of consequences. 

The general rule of development is 
that industries with high pay and in- 
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creasing business volume have the great- 
est incentive to invent labor-saving de- 
_vices and methods. There are occasions, 
even in low-wage trades, when some me- 
chanical improvement will pay, not by 
saving labor, but by improving quality, 
thus increasing revenue through higher 
prices or volume. But usually the preva- 
lence of low wages makes an industry a 
poor field for the inventor to exercise 
Ais talents for making better machines 
/ —it is so much harder to justify the ex- 
pense of a new machine by the savings 
it can show. So there is a deadlock of 
low wages, no invention, no increase 
of production. 

Hence the first point stressed is that 
a lifting of wages in any group will 
stimulate it to invention. It will adapt 
itself to the higher wage level with new 
mechanical, chemical or other technical 
aids. To be practical, the only requisite 
is that the wage advance should not be 
faster than technological advance. But 
¥ why lift wages first? 


VE to the confidential nature of in- 
D dividual reports, merged into a 
mass before becoming a public record, 
the figures are only averages. They _ 
red not be allowed to deceive us as 
to the wide divergence of efficiency in 
management usually found within any 
competitive group. The policy of some 
companies is to install the newest equip- 
ment available, and provide work for 
it by forcing the selling pace. Others 
move more cautiously. The laggards try 
to get along with machinery written 
down on the books to one dollar, but 
which should be sold to the junk man 
for five dollars a ton and replaced with ~ 
more up-to-date models. Under our 
free-for-all rules, a tremendous amount 
of new equipment has been installed 
without a corresponding compensation 


by scrapping machines made obsolete by 
new invention. Department of Com- 
merce investigations indicate that even 
in good times there is rather more than 
fifty per cent surplus equipment seeking 
work. 

That is doubly unfortunate. Not only 
has wealth been uselessly expended for 
excessive machinery, but there is con- 
flict of interest between the owners of 
the new and of the old machines. The 
latter, whose management is perhaps as 
obsolete as the equipment, still try to 
keep machines and business going, find 
an immediate surplus of labor in their 
trade and seize the only way open to 
compete—by reducing wages. That door 
of escape is now being closed and a fur- 
ther requirement of higher wages may 
compel them to close up shop or revise 

achines and methods. 

Admitting then that a boost in wages 
may make it impossible for some units 
to meet their payroll, is that calami- 
tous? If the boost is not excessive—that 
is, if it still permits the majority to oper- 
ate on a safe basis—it will, on the con- 
trary, result in relief by extermination 
of the parasites. The volume of business 
in the industry need not suffer. The up- 
“to-date units will get a larger share of 
it and, by handling it more efficiently 
and spreading the overhead over larger 
volume, will be readily able to pay more 
wages per hour and also hire most of 
the workers rendered jobless by closing 
antiquated plants. The total funds paid 
to all workers in such an industry will be 
increased, so that the workers’ increased 
purchasing power will open up more 
._jobs than are closed. 

Beyond this primary effect, there will 
be an immediate stimulus in the ma- 
chine-building trades, which are just 
those able and accustomed to pay high 
wages to over half a million workers, 
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and where added employment is most 
needed. To summarize briefly a lengthy 
argument, the effect of reasonable stiff- 
ening of codes will be to cause transfer 
of men from low-wage to high-wage in- 
dustries. Now that practically all indus- 
try is under codes, it should also be 
feasible to push up all minima simul- 
taneously by small monthly increments 
and so achieve a gradually rising price 
level. 

It is noteworthy that direct wages 
constitute only some forty per cent of 
the conversion expenses in manufacture, 
the balance being largely indirect wages 
to machine-builders and land-devel- 
opers (capital charges) and to man- 
agement. Strangely enough, that ap- 
proximate relationship has persisted 
while much technical progress has been 
going on, although a slight decrease in 
percentage of direct labor is apparent, 
due to more elaborate investment. Bet- 
ter planning to minimize the obsoles- 
cence losses on that outlay would alone 
permit a sizable increase in wages. Far 
from having a fixed fund out of which 
labor can take out more only if capital 
takes less, the basic fact is that both can 
have more as we gain in understanding 
and control of industrial processes. 

The real ills that beset industry today 
are therefore not at all centred in difh- 
culties of meeting payrolls. Progressive 
managers are again realizing acutely 
the high cost of low wages—not merely 
the cost to themselves in markets when 
the other fellow pays low wages, but 
immediately in their own mills, where 
the low wage has chilled enthusiasm to 
apathy. The heart of the problem is 
rather the question of obsolescence al- 
lowances; these are far more difficult to 
control than labor rates, and at times be- 
come larger in amount than the total 
of direct wages. 
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It is easy enough for the owner of a 
large mill to stop his payroll expenses 
for a time by accumulating finished 
stock and then shutting down the mill 
while he goes for a long cruise. But 
while he can so shut off the tangible 
expense of the payroll, the intangible 
obsolescence goes on relentlessly. He 
may return to find a competitor install- 
ing new machines which so far out-per- 
form his own that he can only compete 
by either writing down his equipment 
value, or following suit with similar new 
machinery, and either course may cost 
more than an entire annual payroll. It 
is this unpredictable incidence of burden 
which is the most dangerous element of 
industrial business today. The invest- 
ment in equipment needed to make high 
wages possible may amount to three 
times the annual wage bill, yet we have 
attempted to work with free-for-all 
rules, under which either a newly de- 
signed machine or merely ill-advised 
expansion of one unit can decimate the 
value of existing investment almost 
overnight. 


HAT was not such a potential menace 
"Fon industry was but little beyond 
the craftsman era, and investment rela- 
tively low, but is a deadly mistake in a 
highly mechanized social structure. 
Small wonder that the industrialist is so 
scared of sinking funds in fixed assets 
that even large returns fail to tempt 
him. Quite recently I had occasion to 
suggest a substantial investment of this 
nature which could show a certain re- 
turn of 250 per cent if the house re- 
tained its business volume. That is so 
uncertain that the step has still to be 
made. Meanwhile, the men on the job 
produce less wealth, the machine- 
builder has no job and call money goes 
begging at one-half of one per cent. 
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What is the answer? It may well be 
just as little relished as the order of the 
doctor to operate and then put the pa- 
tient on a diet. But industry needs more 
than bread pills and radio sunshine 
talks. We must somehow retire the sur- 
plus obsolete equipment and then pre- 
vent repetition of the excesses. As a 
practical basis for retrenchment in any 
industry which can plan its total vol- 
ume, I have suggested the conversion 
from free and unlimited competition to 
a system of competitive franchises, using 
the license provisions of the Recovery 
Act. Such an industry can, by an essen- 
tially simple method of trade associa- 
tion appraisal, determine how much 
capacity should be destroyed and what 
license fees should be charged so as to 
reimburse the owners of surrendered 
equipment. That will make it possible 
for the individual plant to continue in 
operation, perhaps on a nominally re- 
duced scale, but on a sound basis. Hav- 
ing acquired a license to operate a 
definite capacity, and with the total 
allotments only modestly in excess of 
projected trade requirements, each 
member will be reasonably certain of a 
steady volume and will provide stable 
employment to his personnel. The aver- 
age unit would apparently reduce its 
physical capacity, but the consolidated 
plant would be more efficiently utilized. 
Actual output would then not be im- 
paired and higher wages would become 
an economic feasibility, and should be 
exacted as a condition of the franchise. 

The effect on sales expense would be 
remarkable. Purchasing agents have 
had things so much their own way that 
sales costs have grown out of all pro- 
portion to factory expenses and sales 
practices have suffered deplorably. Cer- 
tainly, the existence of production con- 
trol in an industry would restore parity 
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between buyer and seller; that, in turn, 
engenders more harmonious codpera- 
tion. There would still be competition 
in price quality and service—ensured by 
slight excess capacity—but no longer 
would there be the necessity to obtain 
volume by almost any concession, the 
salesman’s backbone would be stiffened 
and his efforts directed to market de- 
velopment instead of fighting the 
chiseler. 

Lastly, we should consider the stabi- 
lizing effect of the license on invention. 
When better machines are made, in- 
stead of letting a new unit equip itself 
with them, erecting excess capacity in 
the industry and taking away business 
which after all was built up by others, 
a newcomer would first have to acquire 
an existing license and take over the 
plant, and even then stay within the 
licensed capacity. New machines would 
then be installed only when they could 
earn enough to warrant scrapping old 
ones. 

In practice, that would give each unit 
of a licensed industry comparative se- 
curity for its investment, since none 
would have great opportunity to expand 
at the expense of another. Superior 
management might wish to expand, but 
to do so would have to acquire existi 
plants. General expansion of the indus- 
try would only be made to meet actual 
requirements and be controlled by allot- 
ment of expansion rights. As a conse- 
quence of having that security and as- 
surance of volume, each unit would be 
able to work on a rotation plan of re- 
placing equipment, junking each year 
the technically oldest group of machin- 
ery, following some sort of five-year 
plan of its own, extended each year to 
map out the probable retirement date of 
equipment and plan the works accord- 
ingly. The telephone companies, having 
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a monopoly, have used such planning 
methods for years very successfully. Of 
course the technique of central planning 
in each industry will require develop- 
ment by practice and should be sup- 
ported by information from the general 
industrial planning and research agency 
authorized by the Act. 

The staple-goods industries will find 
it fairly simple to plan their volume. 
Others may not be able to plan very 
accurately, but as the stable units also 
begin to stabilize their rate of equip- 
ment purchases, the other industries 
will see isolated irregularities sub- 
merged in a large average and find 
fairly accurate planning possible for 
them too. The planning should then 


reach the executive stage, which means 
not merely forecasting, but manipula- 
tive intervention to even out the load, 
exactly as is done by good management 
in the individual plant today. 

We should have a goal of a national 
income steadily growing upwards from 
100 billions a year. To support the 
growth we can well afford a fairly con- 
stant outlay of four or five billions a 
year for a steady drive on improvement 
of our twenty billion dollar productive 
machine, making most of it over every 
five years by rational planning instead 
of mob psychology. Then the engulfing 
waves of the business cycle would be 
quelled to nothing worse than an oc- 
casional rough sea. 








Passing Shadow 


By Eruet Hepsurn 


A Story 


‘« ARE you sure, Susan, that you want 
A to stay home alone?” 

It was Mother who asked, 
turning from the mirror over the 
kitchen wash-stand, where she had been 
pulling on her dark wool, cold weather 
hat. But Susan heard them all listening 
for her to say. Father, weaving a 
woolen scarf around and around little 
Rodger’s throat, was looking gravely 
at her, out of gentle, pale blue eyes; 
Rodgie’s solemn, round little face was 
lifted, with awful attention, toward 
hers; and across Dinny’s shoulder, 
from where he stood reaching for his 
mackinaw in the corner shadowed by 
coats and robes, she caught an oblique, 
questioning glance. 

There wasn’t an answer solemn and 
spaced enough for all that listening. 

Dinny scolded, impatient of her si- 
lence, 

“Why didn’t you go up to Aunt Jo’s 
with Marge and Eloise, then, and help 
make popcorn balls for the church tree, 
if you didn’t want to go to town? I don’t 
see why you want to stay at home 
alone.” 

Susan’s cheeks grew warm. Why, it 
was mostly for Dinny she wanted to 
stay at home, so that she could surprise 
him with a big box of fudge, Christmas 
morning. It was for Dinny, and of 


course for Father and Rodgie, too, that 
she had plotted to stay at home this 
afternoon. But she couldn’t explain, 
and Dinny scowled because she did not 
answer, and the red crept up along his 
cheek bones as he jerked his arms into 
his mackinaw sleeves. 

Mother said, “Well, if you’re sure 
you don’t want to go.” Her eyes were 
grave and in-looking on Susan’s eyes. 
“We'll only be gone an hour or two. 
We'll be back well before dark.” So 
they didn’t listen for Susan any more, 
and Rodgie piped, “Dark early. To- 
morrow’s the shortest day of the year.” 
And Father, laughing in his soft, 
pleased way, pushed Rodgie toward the 
door. 

“Well, young lady,” his roughened 
hands were cupping Susan’s cheeks, 
“mind you tend the house. Don’t for- 
get to put a stick of wood in this stove 
now and then. The other fires will keep 
until we get home. Sure you don’t 
want to change your mind, Sukey? A 
woman’s privilege, always.” He was 
smiling, now, broadly, and Dinny, 
close at his elbow and getting almost 
as tall, was grinning at her mockingly. 
They were laughing at her, again. 
Well, they’d like their fudge, all the 
same, and then they’d know why she 
had wanted to stay at home alone. 
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She smiled back at them, feeling as 
tall as Dinny, and even older; until he 
gave her a little condescending shove 
and pushed past her, striding manfully 
out to the barns to bring up the horses 
and the sleigh. When Dinny stalked 
around like that it always made her 
feel much younger, so that when 
Rodgie called, in his still piping, almost 
babyish voice, “’Bye, Sukey,” she was 
only a little girl, in spite of her long 
legs; a little girl, saying good-bye to 
a smaller brother. She waved at Father 
and Rodgie, looking back at her from 
the white light of the door opened upon 
snow. Her mother’s arm was warm 
for an instant across her shoulders, 
and then she, too, had gone out into 
the piled white silence, the breath- 
ing silence of the world wrapped in 
snow. 

Susan hurried, her legs a little qua- 
very, to the pantry window, which 
looked out upon the lane. Father and 
Mother were like two muffins, bundled 
up on the seat of the sleigh, and Dinny 
and Rodgie, in the back, were simply 
swathed in raggedy quilts over their 
warm clothes. Nobody looked in at her; 
they didn’t, of course, dream that she 
was watching from the window. Moth- 
er’s eyes were turned toward the low 
hill, the southeast pasture, where the 
bones of trees writhed darkly against 
snow and sky. Father was glancing back 
of him to see if the boys were ready; 
he was lifting the reins, and Prince and 
Nancy, breathing visibly, like drag- 
ons, and steaming along their backs, 
started off. The sled moved smoothly, 
smoothly off, through the snow, 
through the white world. Not one of 
them looked back. ... They were 
turning into the main road, now, mov- 
ing out of sight, in front of the house, 
down the road toward town. . . . 
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Susan stood at the empty window, 
feeling lost. This was the first time 
she had ever been left entirely alone in 
the house, and they had simply glided 
out of sight without once looking back. 
Her eyes smarted a little; the winter 
sun was brilliant on the snow. And 
then, over the low hill the shadow of 
a passing cloud slid down, over the 
garden, across the house. The house 
was held for a moment in that shadow. 
And suddenly it was colder; cold, 
creaky and empty. 

A chill went over Susan. Shaking 
herself free of it, she went to the dark 
cellar-way, where the biggest iron skillet 
hung on a heavy nail. It clanged against 
the preserve kettle, which hung near 
it; it scraped along the plaster. Her 
steps noisy in the quiet house, she hur- 
ried to the great black stove, clattered 
the skillet down upon it, lifted a lid 
and stoked the fire noisily, rattled the 
sugar can, swished a cup around in the 
milk crock, shaved the chocolate into 
a saucer with blips and buffetings. 

But all the noise she could make was 
hardly an echo in the house. She could 
only make a little clattering in the 
kitchen, and eight other rooms, around 
and above her, were filled with silence. 
With silence, and through the silence 
little creaks and breathings, shadows of 
sound; presences—presences of women 
left to tend a house, alone, their men 
far afield. Susan no longer dared look 
out of the windows; she kept her eyes 
on the fudge pan, on the stove, where 
the chocolate was melting brownly into 
the sugar and the cream. It would 
hardly have surprised her to hear 
wolves howling, from horrible remem- 
bered stories, eerie legends of the coun- 
tryside that she had heard, or half 
heard—mad Malvern, and that daugh- 
ter of old Nanny Lee who had drowned 
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herself in the slough, Captain Welling- 
ton Blair, who had killed in one night 
his wife, their child, a guest in their 
house and himself, and the lights that 
were sometimes seen, people said, in 
their deserted house on Green Hill. 

. Yet her fear was not born of any 
of these things. Fear of such things as 
these she had known, occasionally, 
when she was younger. This fear was 
new; solemn, dream-like and deep. She 
had never felt like this before. 


SHARP knock upon the dining room 
A door cut through her vague ap- 
prehension with a shock of pure terror. 
Literally she thought that she would 
die; fall down on the floor and die of 
her fear. She wished that she might. 
She had heard no horses, no sleigh. 
Flesh and blood people who meant no 
harm did not suddenly, out of a snow- 
huddled, frozen world, appear upon 
doorsteps, knocking. A neighbor, any 
of her cousins, would have called to 
her; even a stranger would by this time 
have called out, “Halloo, is anybody 
home?” Yet not a word, while Susan’s 
ears ached with listening, above the 
sickening thumping of her heart. 

Again a sharp quick knock; then two 
lumpy, thuddy steps, as if some one, 
or something, were moving heavily to 
keep warm. Then Susan remembered 
that the door was not locked; that none 
of the doors were locked; that in a mo- 
ment whoever, or whatever, it was 
could move a dozen steps and look in 
upon her through the pantry window. 
That thought was too dreadful to bear. 
Better not make IT angrier than it 
might be. So, wetting her lips with a 
thick tongue, she moved in a trance of 
fear to the swinging door of the dining 
room; pushed it slowly in. A few steps, 
and her eyes, fixed in dread, were look- 


ing through the glass in the east door. 
Immediately, seeing a man’s face look- 
ing through at her, she forgot what 
fabulous, monstrous creature she had 
e ed to see, and in sick relief, 
though still half dazed with her terror, 
she moved to open the door. In the 
same instant, as if his hand had been 
lifted to the door before he saw her, he 
knocked again. And at the sound, some- 
thing went over Susan more terrifying 
than all her fear. She let the man in. 

He blustered across the 
stomping his snowy boots, and shaking 
his long furry coat. “I thought I’d 
freeze,” he greeted her. “Why didn’t 
somebody let me in? I thought I’d 
freeze.” He moved without invitation 
toward the heater, stooped to put down 
a small satchel, drew off his other fur 
mitten and held his hands almost upon 
the stove. Susan had not said a word, 
nor taken her eyes from his face. He 
was no one she had seen, ever. Blowsy 
from cold, his cheeks and his rather 
large nose quite purple, his mouth 
chapped and loose, his eyes not looking 
long at anything—darting, peering. He 
was rubbing his hands together now, 
swishily. His eyes already had gone 
over everything in the room. He was 
neither old nor young. 

“Where’s all your folks?” he asked, 
turning toward her suddenly, gustily. 
An instinctive reticence overlay her 
natural candor. “Oh,” she began, try- 
ing to think of something not true that 
would be useful. His long eyes nar- 
rowed. “You here all alone?” She 
couldn’t answer. “Your folks go off and 
leave you here all alone?” he persisted. 
Perhaps her eyes, against her knowing, 
strayed out to the lane, along which 
they had moved so smoothly, without 
once looking back. The man’s eyes 
probed. “Say,” he said, in his sudden 
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voice like a wet hand, “was them your 
folks I met down the road a ways, in 
the sleigh?” Still she couldn’t answer, 
but warmth quickened in her, too. At 
least he had come along the road, like 
a truly man. At least he had not been 
conjured out of fear gone mad. 

The man laughed softly, “Listen, 
girlie. How would you like to take a 
look at my nice Christmas cards?” 

She shook her head, briefly, finding 
her voice at last. “We've got our cards,” 
she told him, “we’ve got all our cards.” 

“You don’t get any cards like these 
around this neck of the woods,” he told 
her, picking up his satchel and taking it 
over to the table; clicking it open. He 
began spreading Christmas cards out 
on the cloth. Reindeer sailing over 
housetops; a far star; the Babe, in the 
manger; the Lady Mother, cuddling 
the Boy. Susan’s eyes lifted to find his 
long eyes rimmed and horrid upon her. 
His tongue crept out along his lip. 

She smothered a scream rising in her 
throat; faltered, “We've got all our 
cards; you see, it’s really late to be buy- 
ing Christmas cards; we’ve got all of 
ours. Yours are very pretty, but we’ve 
got all we could use.” Her hands were 
shaking, and she caught them together. 

And then there was the sudden hiss 
of fudge bubbling over on the stove, 
the smell of burning sugar. 

Susan dove through the kitchen door. 
The man strode after, quickly; the 
swinging door flew back against him, 
plumped against his warding hands; 
she heard him curse, in one puff of 
breath, as she clattered the skillet to the 
back of the stove. “Fudge,” she chat- 
tered, shakily, “fudge, for my broth- 
ers, my father, for their Christmas. I 
planned it as a surprise. Oh, I do hope 
it isn’t burned, spoiled.” She put the 
spoon in. No, it hadn’t stuck to the bot- 
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tom of the pan. She went on stirring, 
stirring. The candy was too warm for 
that; it would sugar; it would be 
ruined; still she kept on stirring. 

The man paced uncertainly about the 
room. He went to the back windows 
and looked out toward the barns; into 
the pantry, out of that window, to the 
lane, the garden and the low hill; he 
strode back, stood uncertainly beside 
her. She stirred and stirred, her arm 
a piece of animated wood, her body 
frozen. The man went on, over to the 
west window, the one looking down 
the long road towards town, towards the 
turning, just before you come to the 
town. 


T His strange, muffled exclamation 
A Susan dropped the spoon. He 
wheeled toward her, his face excited, 
strangely. “Look here,” he cried, are 
these your folks, coming down that 
road?” 

Susan was at the window before he 
had finished asking. 

And there Prince and Nancy were 
simply tearing up the road, their feet 
making snow fly to either side. And 
Father, who never struck a horse in his 
life, to her knowing, standing straight 
up in the sled and laying the whip first 
along one and then along the other 
brown back. Mother sat clutching the 
seat of the sleigh; the boys were lean- 
ing over the side, their bright scarfs 
banners flying in the wind. Banners in 
the wind—Susan’s head lifted; a sob 
and a piece of laughter got tangled in 
her throat. 

He did not wait, the stranger, for her 
to say they were her people. He has- 
tened into the dining room; this time 
it was Susan who followed. She was 
hostess, now; very polite and easy, now. 
The man swept the pretty cards into his 
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satchel, not carefully. “I won’t wait,” 
he told her, thickly, “as long as you say 
you have all of your cards, I won’t 
wait.” He shut the satchel with large 
swift hands, pushed on his cap, and was 
out of the door before she had time to 
say good-bye. She went to the door and 
stood watching him; saw with surprise 
that he did not go out the lane to the 
road, but floundered up through the 
snowed-in garden, and over the hill. 

Hardly was he out of sight when the 
sleigh came slithering up the lane. Be- 
fore it had quite stopped, Father 
jumped down. He started toward the 
kitchen door, then seeing Susan’s face 
looking out, he hurried to her. “Is he 
gone?” he asked, in a shaky, unfamiliar 
voice. “Is that man gone?” Mother was 
hurrying up the porch, now, and Dinny 
and Rodger were tumbling out into the 
snow, running toward the house. 

“Yes,” Susan nodded, solemnly, 
“yes, he’s gone. He was selling Christ- 
mas cards, but I told him we had all of 
ours. I told him we had all we could 
use.” 

Then Father, his face hot and quick, 
turned toward Mother; and she, with- 
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out a word or movement, silenced what- 
ever he had been going to say. 

They came into the room, and 
Mother, her eyes deep upon Susan, 
said, “We thought it wouldn’t be so 
much fun, Sukey, without you. So when 
we met the stranger, and Father got 
thinking about him, and wondering 
what he wanted, we decided we’d come 
back and take you with us. Come along, 
dear. You can wear the little fur piece 
Aunt Hattie sent you for Christmas, 
as long as you’ve seen it, anyway.” 

Susan couldn’t speak, nor move. She 
felt herself drowning in her mother’s 
eyes; her whole body was limp and 
trembly; her throat was swollen and 
thick with tears. Then Mother smiled 
at her, and glanced quickly toward the 
boys, standing pale and shaken beside 
Father. So that suddenly Susan was tall 
as her mother, and almost as old. 

“Wait a minute, will you?” she 
begged, and hurrying through to the 
kitchen she ducked the fudge pan out 
of sight on a cellar-way shelf, before she 
flew upstairs to brush her hair and put 
on her coat and tam, and her little new 
fur piece, like a lady’s. 














“The American Standard 
of Living” 


By Eimer Lestre McDoweELt 


With the Government embarked on a programme of restricting 
farm production, it ts pertinent to investigate the 
question whether Americans have ever had 
enough to eat 


perts turn out literally tons of 

material on every conceivable sub- 
ject. We have statistical abstracts and 
compilations that give us the figures on 
nearly everything we want to know. 
Our idiosyncrasies and antipodal con- 
trasts are an open book. If one is inter- 
ested, one may learn that the per capita 
expenditures for near-beer have been 
$4.15 a year, but only twenty-two cents 
for dentifrices; sixty-five cents for 
coffins, but only eleven cents on health 
service. One might go on for pages de- 
scribing the information that is avail- 
able. But on such fundamental and 
all-embracing subjects as the cost of 
living and the standard of living our 
knowledge is meagre. 

A number of studies have been made 
of the income and expenditures of in- 
dustrial workers with an occasional re- 
port on professional persons, but the 
data are so fragmentary that one as 
well versed in the subject as Dr. Louis 
I. Dublin of the Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Company has written: 


I THIS age of specialization, our ex- 


“What, actually and accurately, do 
we know about the cost of living today? 
After careful investigation of all the 
sources of information available, I find 
only the general outline vaguely indi- 
cated, but the details largely lacking.” 

The budgets of street-car men’s fam- 
ilies in San Francisco, of professors in 
the University of California, and of 
about 800 professors and teachers 
throughout the country, have been 
studied and classified. The most ex- 
tensive study of all, that conducted by 
the United States Department of La- 
bor, referred principally to the year 
1918 and included only about 12,000 
families, far too few to permit any gen- 
eralizations about our population as a 
whole. 

If there is a paucity of information 
about the cost of living, our knowledge 
of the standard of living is an utter 
void. And how strange this is. It is 
doubtful if any political spellbinder in 
America ever made a speech in which 
he did not refer at least once to the 
American Standard of Living. Manv- 
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facturers trying to put over a tariff use 
as their principal argument the protec- 
tion of the American standard. Labor 
leaders use the same argument to bar 
immigration. And editorial writers 
make constant use of the term, as if it 
were something fixed and certain about 
which there could be no controversy. 
But what is the American Standard of 
Living? 

The term “standard of living” has 
three distinct meanings: strictly tech- 
nical, semi-technical and popular. In 
the strictly technical sense, the usually 
accepted definition is the plane of living 
which the average individual must be 
sure of maintaining before he will 
undertake the support of a family. In 
the semi-technical sense it means the 
way people are living in any given 
place or time; or, the income which 
social agencies consider necessary to 
support a family according to a prede- 
termined scale of living. The popular 
meaning, however, is something en- 
tirely different from the foregoing. As 
mentioned above, it is a term mouthed 
about by everybody, but defined by 
none. The average individual knows 
exactly what it is, but if we called upon 
him to define it, we would probably 
find ourselves with as many definitions 
as there are people. At the present time, 
the American Standard of Living is 
probably nothing more than a set of 
values which the majority of people 
place on things they wish they had. But 
it is with the standard of living in the 
popular sense that we are now con- 
cerned. 


T VARIOUS times, social agencies have 
A endeavored to set up budgets 
which included amounts for food, be- 
low which the agencies did not think it 
possible for the family to exist. Such 


budgets have been aptly described as 
containing “merely enough to keep 
body and soul together.” One of the 
agencies, the Charity Organization So- 
ciety of New York, prepared a budget 
which allowed approximately two dol- 
lars a week for each person for food. 
Other budgets have been prepared for 
a little better scale of living. These have 
been termed “minimum comfort” budg- 
ets. Though not very generous, they 
do provide for a fair amount of decency. 
One of them, quoted by Dr. Dublin, 
makes a food allowance of about three 
dollars a week for each member of the 
family. 

Having stated the “bare existence” 
and “minimum comfort” levels, we 
know that the American Standard of 
Living will be neither of these. These 
only represent small portions of hash, 
and it is certain that most Americans 
are thinking in terms of steak smoth- 
ered with mushrooms. 

With one eye on dietary require- 
ments and the other on the matter of 
variety which makes eating a pleasure 
as well as a necessity, we list below the 


quantities of food which, in our opinion;. 


are necessary to maintain a family of 
three for one week in the comfort which 
the American Standard of Living de- 
mands. The method has been to aver- 
age seventy commodities in the various 
groups; and, since it is necessary to 
interpret these quantities in terms of 
money, likewise to average the cost of 
the items at prices prevailing in 1932. 
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These items total $13.54, or $4.50 
as the food allowance for each member 
of the family for one week. Even if 
one were inclined to quibble about the 
proportions of the items in the list, too 
much quibbling and paring would re- 
duce it to the “minimum comfort” 
level, and it is to escape from that un- 
American level that the new standard 
has been set up. 

Having stated an objective, it re- 
mains to be considered how the actual 
expenditures compare with the stand- 
ard. 


o sTaTisTics are available covering 

the total food bill of the nation. 
Occasional guesses have been made, but 
these are always lacking in detail, and 
usually have been made for the inci- 
dental purpose of comparison. Ob- 
viously, such estimates can have little 


or no value for our purpose; and, since 
it is absolutely essential that we have 
the figures, it is necessary that we con- 
struct them. 

The gross income of the American 
farmer for 1932 has been estimated by 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
to be $5,143,000,000. The Bureau has 
also estimated the cash value of the 
products retained for consumption on 
the farm to be $942,000,000, leaving 
the gross cash income $4,201,000,000. 
This entire amount, however, does not 
represent edible products. The inedible 
items, such as cotton, tobacco, hay, 
horses and mules, aggregate approxi- 
mately $741,000,000; which, deducted 
from the gross cash income, leaves a 
balance of $3,460,000,000. To this 
amount must be added $165,000,000, 
which is the value of the excess of food 
imports over exports during 1932. The 
new balance, $3,62 5,000,000, is the ap- 
proximate value of food products avail- 


able for domestic sale. But this is only 
the original cost, and it is the cost to 
the consumer that we need to know. 

The spread between prices received 
by producers and prices paid by con- 
sumers for agricultural products has 
furnished the ground for argument for 
many years. Certain meat and dairy 
products have been singled out for spe- 
cial studies, but these studies have been 
restricted to a few localities, and offer 
little in the way of guidance when we 
try to ascertain the mark-up for all food 
products. This information must be ob- 
tained in a more indirect manner. 

Writing in the Journal of Farm Eco- 
nomics, July, 1933, Dr. George M. 
Peterson, of the University of Cali- 
fornia, estimates that from 1924 to 
1929 retail prices were twice farm 
prices. This corresponds to an estimate 
made in the Ammals of the American 
Academy of Political and Social Sci- 
ence, January, 1929, by Professor John 
D. Black of Harvard, when, in dis- 
cussing expenditures of additional city 
workers, he estimated that the farmer 
would receive half of the amount spent 
on food. A partial check on these esti- 
mates may be taken from the compari- 
son of farm prices in Ohio with retail 
prices in Columbus, Ohio, which 
showed that farm prices of products 
used on the farm amounted to sixty-one 
per cent of the retail prices. 

It is true, though, that the price mar- 
gin between farm and table fluctuates 
considerably. When prices are low the 
farmer receives proportionately less of 
the consumer’s dollar than when prices 
are high. Many of the distribution 
charges are more or less fixed and move 
up only slightly with a rise of farm 
prices, so that although a mark-up of 
TOO per cent appears conservative for 
a period of relatively high prices, it was 
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probably greater in 1932. It is unlikely 
that it was more than fifty per cent 
greater, which is the figure we shall use. 

An addition of 150 per cent to 
$3,62 5,000,000 increases the figure to 
$9,062,500,000, which is the approxi- 
mate amount of the total domestic food 
bill for 1932. 

It is well known that the American 
farmer does not raise all of the food 
which he consumes. His purchases are 
usually estimated at about thirty per 
cent of his total consumption. How- 
ever, for the sake of simplicity as well 
as to allow some leeway for adjust- 
ments that may be demanded by critics, 
let us assume that the farmer did raise 
all of his own food, and that the total 
food bill for 1932 was paid by the non- 
farm population. If we divide the total 
by the number in the non-farm group, 
92,329,696, the result is $98.15. 

We may, then, state the per capita 
weekly expenditures for food in 1932 
to have been $1.89. This amount is only 
forty-two per cent of the figure which 
we have established as the proper 
expenditure. 

T 1s probable that objection may arise 

that it is incorrect to try to measure 
the standard of living in such a year. 
The objection is entirely valid. We 
must test a more prosperous year. 

It may be asked, why not take a 
normal year? Fortunately, or unfortu- 
nately, depending upon one’s view- 
point, we have never had a normal 
year. Normality in the view of our 
public officials is largely a matter of 
convenience. The most facile thing in 
this country is to shift a base year. There 
have been five shifts already in this 

eration; and only recently we have 
seen billion-dollar legislation enacted 
because some of our officials were able 
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to turn back the hands of time and 
select such a sour period as 1909-1914. 

Since this whole food problem is di- 
rectly related to the current farm situ- 
ation and even more directly, though 
less visibly, related to the permanent 
land policy, perhaps it will be as well 
if we take a farmers’ year for our test. 
Let us take the year of the farmers’ 
millennium, feverish 1919. 

The gross farm income for 1919 was 
$16,935,000,000. No estimate has been 
made of the cash value of products re- 
tained for farm consumption for that 
year. The Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics revised its estimates of gross 
farm income in 1930. The new series 
then established only shows the total 
value of food and fuel used on farms 
back through 1924. However, from 
1924 to 1929, the average yearly value 
of food used on farms was approxi- 
mately $271. It is probable that the 
1919 figure was larger than this, but 
multiplying this average by the num- 
ber of farms, 6,448,343, we may state 
the cash value of food retained for 
farm use as $1,748,000,000. Deduct- 
ing this amount from the gross income, 
we have the figure, $1 5,187,000,000. 

The value of the inedible products 
was very high in 1919, cotton alone 
being worth nearly two and a half bil- 
lion dollars. The aggregate value of all 
such items was approximately $5,664,- 
000,000. This reduces the gross cash in- 
come to $9,523,000,000, which may be 
expressed as the gross cash income from 
the sale of food products. 

But whereas we added to the 1932 
total the excess of imports over exports, 
the situation was entirely different in 
1919. Then we were still feeding 


‘Europe. The food exports exceeded 


imports in that year by $1,140,000,000. 
The value of the products available for 
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domestic sale may, then, be said to have 
been $8,383,000,000. 

Allowing a mark-up of 100 per cent, 
which is certainly liberal for that year, 
we may state the nation’s food bill 
in I919 as approximately $16,766,- 
000,000. 

With a non-farm population of 
74,096,351, the per capita expenditures 
on food for the year were $226.27, or 
$4.35 a week. 

At first sight it appears that the na- 
tion was then living right up to the 
Standard, which we have previously 
stated as $4.50 a week. Unfortunately, 
there’s a catch to it. According to the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics index (1913 
equals 100), retail food prices averaged 
186 in 1919, but had declined to 102 
in 1932. This represents a decline of 
45.2 per cent. In order to make the 
figure for 1919 comparable with that 
for 1932, it is necessary to deduct this 
amount from $4.35, which shows the 
real weekly average, in terms of 1932 
dollars, to have been $2.38. Instead 
of closely approaching the desirable 
amount, the real purchases were only 
twenty-six per cent above those for 
1932. 


Cr THE above facts have been clearly 
stated, two major conclusions are in- 
evitable. First, that many millions of 
our people have mever had enough to 
eat; and, as a corollary of this, that any 
programme of action based on an as- 
sumed general overproduction of food 
products is social and economic heresy. 
To take it for granted that the satura- 
tion point has been reached for the neces- 
sities of life merely because a demand 


doesn’t exist for them at any given time 
is the logical train of thought of vacuous 
minds. When it has been determined, 
however, that the actual consumption 
is far below the “minimum comfort” 
level, it would seem that even such 
minds would be forced to adopt a more 
reasonable approach to the problem. 
Yet we have a “progressive” Adminis- 
tration in Washington which is attack- 
ing the farm problem with a programme 
which has for its base the demand for 
commodities in the worst year of an in- 
tense depression, and includes in its 
measures the slaughter of several mil- 
lion pigs and the ruthless destruction 
of growing crops. 

It is highly essential that we under- 
stand clearly the distinction between 
the two points of view. On the one 
hand, there is a tacit admission that the 
point of declination has been reached 
in our affairs, and that it is therefore 
necessary to feudalize the economic 
controls by fixing them according to the 
prevailing standard, regardless of 
whether that standard is good, bad or 
indifferent. On the other hand, those 
who believe that this is still a rising 
nation will treat the depression, with 
its stern lessons, as another mile-post 
on the road forward. In other words, 
the distinction is that between regres- 
sion and pr 

Whether the present course of things 
can be altered or not is difficult to say. 
But two points are clear: we should 
know what we mean by an “American 
Standard of Living,” and we should 
give sociologists, not farm-organization 
men, the chance to determine our way 
to attain it. 
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Kaufman 


By Montrose J. Moses 


A satirist in the American theatre 


HERE is a manufactured product 
| that is distinctively our own: it 
has been taken as a measure of 
our culture, as a reflection of our man- 
ners, as the capacity of our intellect, as 
our light and inconsequent commentary 
on the contemporaneous life about us. 
I refer to our American comedy, about 
which we hear the consensus of agree- 
ment that “no other land could have 
produced it.” I have seen hundreds of 
these comedies in my years of theatre- 
going, and all I can remember of them 
is that in the bulk they reflect a charac- 
teristic vitality which sophisticated Eu- 
ropeans who visit us claim is our virtue 
and our naiveté. This slogan, “No other 
land could have produced it,” is used 
indiscriminately, from the self-made 
man to the self-playing piano; opportu- 
nity has made the one and advertising 
has made the other. Our comedy has 
beaten the big drum with a youthful 
vibration that falls into a national 
rhythm; but the big noise that has thus 
been created has sounded in the realm 
of small ideas. 

This virtue of live rhythm, this ex- 
uberance of cheap fun havebeen brought 
about by the perfection of external tech- 
nique which we can not deny our com- 
edies and our farces. Our successful, 
whirligig humor, typified in the work 


of George Ade and George M. Cohan, 
served its theatre purpose; it could not 
be measured for its logic, or for its 
breadth of purpose, but, like a Negro 
breakdown, it rushed through its three 
acts, and gave the comedian ample op- 
portunity for his “gags” and for the ex- 
pansion of his personality. 

The slapstick in our comedy was not 
as healthy as the slapstick of the clown 
at the country circus. We were given 
manufactured, preposterous plots that 
slurred over moral points of business 
and family life, that ha-ha-ed merrily 
over ethical situations skated over 
lightly. These products were funny as 
far as “risibles” were concerned; but 
they were very pathetic as constant con- 
sumption for grown-up minds. 

I believe that the weakness of Big 
Farce came with the strain of Big Busi- 
ness. Audiences roared over the substi- 
tutes for the square deal and for good 
manners. The incongruities we deplore 
in our journalism were the incongruities 
we accepted in our theatre as amuse- 
ment. Three acts were built up on the 
crookedness of this situation and the sly- 
ness of that business. And thesecomedies 
made money. They were taken abroad 
and were accepted with a certain com- 
placency as being truly representative of 
us. In the days long past, when “Yan- 
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kee” Hill descended upon London with 
his Yankee characterizations, when he 
delighted Queen Victoria with his slow 
drawl and uncouth lovableness, every 
oneproclaimed : “That isAmerica.” The 
comedies London saw were marked 
“American-made”; they whirled with 
no centre of stability; but their action 
became symbolical of our national type 
of mind. With some truth we began to 
recognize one thing about our farces 
and comedies: their vibrancy had some 
virtue in it. There is a quality in farce 
that thrives on pace; and I have seen 
many a farce idea crumble under slug- 
gish treatment. For example, Jules Ro- 
main’s Dr. Knock, under Granville- 
Barker’s hand as the adapter, lacked its 
proper pace. In other words, just as you 
can galvanize steel or tin, so can you 
Americanize farce and comedy. 


HAT would happen to our thea- 

tre were ever a dramatist to ar- 
rive who would combine the two quali- 
ties of content and technique, and press 
down ruthlessly, stingingly upon our 
national weaknesses? Such a man must 
have a different ideal of patriotism from 
George M. Cohan’s Yankee-Doodle- 
Dandy variety. His humor must arise 
from satire rather than from buffoonery 
alone. 

The themes chosen by George S. 
Kaufman for treatment in his comedies 
have not been so different from those 
themes treated by former playwrights; 
they have been prompted by the same 
incentive to ridicule changing fashion, 
to make the most of contemporary 
event. But the satire in Kaufman has a 
greater depth and a deeper discernment 
than is usually found in American com- 
edy. When James Forbes wrote that 
excellent farce, The Show Shop, Holly- 
wood was unheard of: this is the super- 
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ficial difference between Forbes’s play 
and Kaufman’s Once in a Lifetime. The 
political buncombe in Hoyt’s A Texas 
Steer and the riotous impertinences in 
Kaufman’s Of Thee I Sing are merely 
the different models carrying a similar 
motive, with the same uproarious re- 
actions from a public that never changes, 
once its funny-bone is hit. The only 
point is that you can never calculate on 
hitting it twice in the same spot. And so, 
Let ’Em Eat Cake, sequel to Of Thee 
I Sing, has met the fate of most sequels: 
it is not quite as good. 

The element of brazen bluff which 
seems to be the essential ingredient of 
American comedy has been worked from 
Hoyt to Kaufman. Yet there seems to 
be in Kaufman’s plays a firm hold on 
a certain universal human meaning to 
satire. Of Thee I Sing does not entirely 
depend on the timely humor.connected 
with France and her War debts or with 
the foibles of Calvin Coolidge: there is 
besides a sweeping commentary on the 
farcical fabric of our national political 
machinery which will be as applicable 
tomorrow as it is today. The timely 
helps to decorate the piece: may even be- 
come diplomatically embarrassing. The 
French registered complaint against the 
irreverences of Kaufman, and at the 
time of President Coolidge’s death, 
the lightsome references to him were 
dropped from the current performance. 

In other words, we are beginning now 
to ask of our writers of broad satirical 
comedy something more than wisecracks 
about our social weaknesses. And among 
our writers for the theatre today I be- 
lieve George S. Kaufman is giving us 
just this better sustained note in his 
comedies. 

Now, comedy, according to George 
Meredith, is the fountain of sound sense, 
and he adds unerringly, “not the less 
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y sound on account of its spar- 
kle.” In this country we have never 
become thoroughly familiar with com- 
edy in this sense: the examples are rare 
and far between of really good comedies 
that were more than amusing tempests 
about nothing; they have been born of 
nonsense, and their sparkle has disin- 
tegrated quickly, since the matter was 
artificially charged and illogically ac- 
counted for. Satire, according to Gilbert 
Cannan, exercises a more bellicose hand 
than comedy, and the satirist has a just 
vision by which he measures or should 
measure everything. In fact, Cannan 
is almost as serious about satire as 
Meredith is about comedy. He gives the 
satirist a social purpose; he pictures him 
a purger of small souls, a cleanser of 
small minds, a destroyer of small and 
false ideas, a parasite that eats into hu- 
man weakness and demands the oblitera- 
tion of it for the sake of a humanity he 
loves. And this beneficence must be in 
spite of the bitterness of the attack. “It 
is precisely through its delving into the 
gross stuff of humanity,” writes Cannan, 
“that the intensive imagination of satire 
leads back to the extensive imagination 
of poetry, weds and serves it. Every 
work of art is an act of faith, and the 
plunge downward is no meaner per- 
formance than the upward flight.” 

I emphasize these two points of view 
because I insist that the American thea- 
tre has known neither until at this mo- 
ment we have become self-critical and 
have educated ourselves to that position 
as theatre-goers where playwrights are 
able to capitalize on our self-conscious- 
ness as citizens. I don’t believe that Mr. 
Kaufman has ever thought of framing 
for himself a programme of attack, 
but I also don’t believe that a satirist 
can aimlessly thump condition without 
leaving a scattered and slovenly im- 
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pression. This thumping process char- 
acterizes our comedies of the early 
Nineteen-Hundreds. 


ow frightened people become if 
H one attempts to take seriously such 
a man as Mr. Kaufman, with his scintil- 
lant capacities. They fear to lose the fun 
in him. But there is something more 
than the court jester about him. There 
is a certain sanity in his constant flow of 
mirth. Constitutionally he is a writer 
with an edged pen. Even as a journal- 
ist, there is a snap to his observation 
that has about it something more than 
good-natured fun. Its observation is 
true, however much its expression may 
sometimes be smart and crude. 

Some claim that George Kaufman’s 
mind is a direct product of post-War 
condition. Most of our minds are, if we 
are alive to any social sense. Even 
though there may be a spark of correct- 
ness in the general belief that playwrit- 
ing may be taught, you can not give a 
course of ten lectures on how to become 
a satirist. Nor can condition suddenly 
produce one, though conditions may af- 
ford the satirical mind food upon which 
to feast, yes, even bones to pick, since 
Meredith insists on a satirist’s beak hav- 
ing carrion breath upon it. Condition 
may even bring forth hidden satirists 
who rise out of the mass to bite, and 
who, for the first time, maybe, become 
aware of their latent aptitudes. But such 
a man as George Kaufman is born with 
a mind so constituted as to be satirical, 
no matter what the time of day, no mat- 
ter what the medium. Both he and his 
first collaborator have been fun-makers 
all their lives. I don’t mean to say that 
they’ve been funny to the sacrifice of 
rightness. Too much of our American 
comedy has been that in the past. But 
both Kaufman and Connelly see life 
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through the peculiar lenses of theireyes. 

Just as the modern artist is trying to 
determine the emotional value of pure 
design and pure color, removed from 
the influence of any conventional ideas, 
so Kaufman adjusts life to his lens and, 
fortunately for his plays, does not at- 
tempt to sacrifice his vision to the stage 
conventions expected of comedy and 
farce. His plays bend to his habit of see- 
ing. This habit of seeing is not always in 
accord with the fictional quality of his 
story. Except in the single instance of 
The Butter-and-Egg Man, which he 
wrote alone, Mr. Kaufman has called in 
collaborator after collaborator to give 
him those elements of sentiment, of 
small characterization, that are needed 
to round out a play. But there is the 
controlling hand, the directive spirit in 
the final result, and in the unity that 
comes with true collaboration one feels 
that there is the dominant hand of Kauf- 
man. 

Indeed, like George Kelly and Elmer 
Rice, George Kaufman knows his work- 
ing theatre thoroughly, so thoroughly 
indeed that, as was recently said of him, 
he has in a way become a “diagnostician 
to ailing scripts.” This is a valuable as- 
set for the producing manager; it is 
rather a dangerous asset for the creative 
dramatist. Our playwrights of the older 
generation were deflected from their 
own creativeness by this genuine talent 
they possessed for turning other people’s 
bad plays into workable ones. The name 
of “play doctor” was applied to such 
men as Eugene Walter, George Broad- 
hurst and Owen Davis, who gave of 
their strength to weaker writers. 


HERE is a blithe spirit to George 
Kaufman. Like most humorists, he 
wears a saddened, elongated counte- 
nance; he possesses a slow, sedate walk 
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and bearing. Yet there is a skylark soar- 
ing of his wit. Despite at times that his 
comedy is rough, and his situations 
are tinged with vulgar noise, there is 
a limitless stretch of vitality in him that 
shows no abatement. One sometimes 
marvels how the bubbling stream can 
go on. 

Among his friends, George Kaufman 
has always been the very “life of the 
party.” Marc Connelly has the same 
reputation. When they met and joined 
forces it was a happy combination. They 
could frame a “skit” out of any sug- 
gestion; in fact, they took the irre- 
pressible Dulcy—journalism’s bromidic 
heroine—right out of the columns of 
F. P. A. Mr. Connelly turned aside 
from the main stream of his theatre 
experience and wrote The Green Pas- 
tures. Whether or not this was an ac- 
cidental shifting of mood remains to be 
seen; he has not since ventured with a 
new play and one speculates as to what 
kind his next one will be. It is a fear- 
ful handicap, besides being a splendid 
achievement, to have produced such a 
piece as The Green Pastures. In the case 
of Mr. Kaufman, there has been no 
shifting of satiric mood, though there is 
in each new play a variety of scene and 
topic. The American drama has a num- 
ber of writers who have purposely re- 
mained in the one mood. George Kelly 
has been such a playwright since the 
days of The Show Off; he has done 
supreme work as the poet laureate and 
dramatic exploiter of West Philadel- 
phia. Yet there is in Mr. Kelly an ex- 
quisite Irish strain of humor, of mystical 
poetry which one would never realize 
in the realistic commonplaceness of the 
barren little lives he has so meticulously 
pictured for us. 

I do not believe Mr. Kaufman could 
so force himself into a mood. It is his 
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excellence as a showman, as a reporter, 
that he can not concentrate his purpose 
in set moral tag speeches such as grace 
the commencement of every play thus 
far published by Mr. Kelly. His is a 
pervasive wit that uplifts the common- 
place atmosphere of his story and lends 
to ordinary character a distinction, a 
flavor of its own. There is no set evan- 
gelical purpose to his satire, though he 
must have a definite object to work 
upon, and an objective to aim toward. 
Critics, attempting to locate the reason 
for weaknesses in Let "Em Eat Cake, 
quickly determined that for satire to 
deal in futures was a dangerous and 
somewhat ineffective thing to do. But, 
at his best, Kaufman does not under- 
score his purpose; he clearly shows the 
satirist’s joy in his view of life, and this 
he can and does display at every angle 
of approach. The constant, almost 
yearly, success he has had with his 
theatre public shows that he possesses 
the satirist’s gift of creating a genial 
response from audiences, through the 
vitality of his fun in following the “cap 
and bells” truism, “What fools we mor- 
tals be!” His mortals are not mas- 
querading in fairyland; they are the 
Rotarians of small towns, the nouveaux 
riches of large cities, and the fitful stars 
of the screen and . 

There is a pathetic side to the char- 
acter of American comedy: the humor 
of its meannesses suggests the prevalent 

y of its smallnesses. The satirist, 
Gutiae-tl he be a true satirist—may 
sometimes be forgiven his tears, though 
he is supposed to be heartless that he 
may the quicker reach the heart of the 
matter. Our dramatic critics fall into 
the error of designating everything a 
“scream” that relieves the momentary 
tedium of constant theatre-going. We 
realize that an audience often misses 


the ironical criticism suggested in the 
comic situation of a play. The tragedy 
in Kelly’s The Show Off, in Rachel 
Crothers’s Expressing Willie is the aw- 
ful truth that there are so many Willies 
and Aubrey Pipers in these United 
States, dumb creatures living dumb 
lives, no matter how much they talk. 
May I indulge in the suspicion that the 
very fear of being didactic has thrown 
many a playwright off the scent of the 
logical conclusion to his play, for the 
simple reason that there is still upper- 
most in the managerial mind the belief 
that a comedy must have a “happy end- 
ing,” or be considered “high-brow”? I 
thought we had learned, even in the 
ancient days of Pinero and Jones, that 
this is not so, but we haven’t. Funda- 
mentally, there is an underlying pathos 
in the satirist’s job, and never a more 
pathetic case has been lodged for 
the job of Vice-President of the United 
States than in the battered figure of 
Alexander Throttlebottom. 

George Kaufman is a prolific man of 
the theatre; he revels in the very tone 
and color of American life: the field is 
almost entirely his alone. He and his 
collaborators—Marc Connelly, Edna 
Ferber, Herman Mankiewicz, Morrie 
Ryskind, Ring Lardner and Moss 
Hart—have ramped through the tem- 
ples of our institutions, and left nothing 
untouched that needed a good dose of 
wholesome derision. The unfortunate 
fact is that our social life deals so largely 
with drab little souls, with meagre iittle 
families having no background of any 
kind. Our comedies have talked about 
them, worried about them beyond the 
measure of their worth. Democracy 
offers the dramatist little else than this 
circumscribed family to write about. 
Kaufman has drained that little life, 
not of its suppressions, but of its absurd 
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claims to self-importance. The frog in 
the milk never had a harder time to 
find a resting place than the average 
soul in the slough of modern life as 
reflected in our American comedies. The 
only escape from such an atmosphere— 
since there is a belief among some that 
a democracy should have no manners 
and no class distinctions—is to enter the 
realm of society where money counts. 
And that is exactly what the Kaufman- 
Ferber Dinner at Eight does with a 
bitter vengeance. It concerns itself with 
a cruel, vulgar cross-section of metro- 
politan life, a crazy-quilt of ill-sorted 
humanity converging from their various 
walks in life toward a dinner party; the 
cup of bitterness is drawn from each 
segment of the eleven-scene play. You 
are shown a New York you despise, you 
are shown people you despise, you wit- 
ness a tragedy that is tragic only on the 
score that you know such people actually 
exist in a distorted civilization of arti- 
ficialities, you have everything that an 
astute playwright can give you, and that 
a manager interprets as being “what the 
public wants.” Its brilliancy proclaims 
its brass, and you are shown to the full 
all the emptiness of the characters in- 
volved in the social function of a dinner 
at eight. But, when the curtain falls, 
when these characters are stretched 
upon the crosses of their limitations, you 
have little sympathy to expend on such 
a motley crew. Kaufman’s wit is here at 
its best; it is relentless, mature, cruel. 


INNER AT EIGHT was talked about; 
D characters were identified to such 
an extent that writers rushed to the de- 
fense of one to show that Kaufman 
really was lampooning no one in partic- 
ular but merely exercising the preroga- 
tive of the creative fictionist and i 
reality out of hearsay. A comedy is vital 
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that can so arouse public interest, even 
public opposition. Official France ob- 
jected to lines in Of Thee I Sing; this 
recalls that, once, during a visit of Japa- 
nese potentates to London, Gilbert and 
Sullivan’s The Mikado was debarred 
from public performance while the 
diplomats were in London. I welcome 
such instances of theatre concern, for 
they show the potency of satire. Neither 
our newspapers nor our magazines have 
shown for many a day such a hardy 
intention. Among our dramatists this 
satirical, critical mood has been increas- 
ing. Take the satire of John Howard 
Lawson’s Processional, and the cruel 
impressionism of Elmer Rice’s The 
Adding Machine, take the countless 
repetitions of satirical pictures in our 
plays concerning our mechanical lives. 
There is a change of front among our 
comedy writers. We are no longer satis- 
fied with vacuity; even our musical 
shows must have point, must have the 
satirical touch, like As Thousands 
Cheer. If the whip snaps, there must 
be felt the accompanying sting; it is not 
enough that Will Rogers swing the 
lariat, he must make the terse comment 
as well. I think George Kaufman and 
his collaborators are partly responsible 
for this new condition. Certainly, Of 
Thee I Sing is a milepost in the weary 
wastes of musical comedy; a stretching 
of hands across the sea of time from 
Kaufman to Gilbert to Aristophanes. 
In his earlier pieces, which are rather 
mediocre as stories, Kaufman infused 
the great vitality which marks his satire. 
It has stung, it has amused. If it has not 
purged, that is largely because we are, 
as a nation, light-hearted toward public 
reform. Mertom of the Movies and 
Once in a Lifetime did not reform the 
moving eee industry. The method 
of razzing, however, is not without its 
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effect. And there is not a play from the 
Kaufman pen that has not checked the 
shortcomings of certain features of our 
life: June Moon lampooned the song- 
writer’s craft; The Royal Family 
played with the old theatre history 
fetish of the actor family. In the latter 
piece we were given a delightful sug- 
gestion of the Barrymore family, just 
as Clemence Dane, in her novel, Broom 
Stages, pictured the variations of the 
English aristocratic Kemble family as 
actors. I never pass a village hotel, with 
its Rotarian flag draped over the porch, 
without recalling the sweep of gallop- 
ing wit in the Kaufman and Connelly 
Beggars on Horseback, the play from 
the German which Winthrop Ames told 
in outline to the two collaborators, but 
which they never read in full. Maybe 
dramatizations and adaptations and 
translations are better done that way. 
Have our skins become toughened 
that we can now accept with such gusto 
the sharp edge of Kaufman’s lashing, 
as for instance in Of Thee I Sing? The 
examples of such commentary in the 
American drama are few and far be- 
tween; in fact, one might almost say 
that political satire on this continent had 
fling only in the days of Mrs. Mercy 
Warren and the American Revolution. 
In the period of the Eighteen-Nineties 
it would have been accounted by theatre- 
goers as unpatriotic to attack anythi 
of an official and political nature. One 
can imagine some Londoners shocked 
over the irreverences in Gilbert and 
Sullivan’s Jolanthe, which did to Parlia- 
ment what Kaufman’s Of Thee I Sing 
did to Congress and the Supreme Court. 
The American travesty was so fetching 
through the sheer weight of its novelty 
that it made the sedate awarders of the 
Pulitzer Prize waken up, debate the 
efficacy of such hilarious lampooning, 


and finally hail it as a healthy sweep of 
self-criticism giving to the stage a po- 
tency it was not accustomed to have. All 
of our political absurdities are marched 
before us in wild, carefree array 
throughout Of Thee I Sing. It is sedi- 
tious to dance upon the American flag; 
but never before in our theatre annals 
has a playwright thus burrowed beneath 
our ancient halls of lawmaking to air 
our motley political linen. George Kauf- 
man and his collaborators have done 
these irreverences in their mélange of 
satire and song. Even the Supreme 
Court dances to their tune. You can’t 
be soberly resentful in the midst of such 
fun. I can well imagine a theatre party 
of the authors of our Constitution crack- 
ing a smile at the well aimed satire. 
One does not expect Of Thee I Sing to 
reform government, but it does create 
a pang of sympathetic understanding of 
our foolish political comic opera which 
seasonally gives performance in Wash- 
ington. 

I can not imagine Mr. Kaufman 
hugging to his soul any belief that Of 
Thee I Sing would become an instru- 
ment of reform. Our good nature does 
not encourage indignation. We can view 
the absurd practical workings of our 
institutions with amusement and with- 
out personal responsibility for them. 
That is the nature of our political selves. 
Our election “interests” flame up and 
die down. Yet it is healthy that our stage 
makes note of them in cogent commen- 
tary. Again this year the Pulitzer award 
committee chose Maxwell Anderson’s 
Both Your Houses because it dealt 
with a condition of law seriously. It is 
all a healthy sign that such interest is 
evident in our theatre. 

For some years back, to be exact, on 
November 28, 1914, Walter Lippman 
wrote of an evening he had at the thea- 
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tre. He had been to see Roi Megrue’s 
It Pays to Advertise, our typical comedy 
type of the time, and he had discovered 
in it not a satire but “a panegyric backed 
by all the faith of Broadway.” Kaufman 
has never backed such absurdity; he has 
never capitalized on such external 
schemes without some fell intention. 
His satire is of the kind that throttles 
the very life that has struck his sense 
of humor and produced his humors. His 
chamber of absurdities is always amus- 
ing; but he has never compromised with 
absurdity for its own sake. He shakes 
his objective until its bones rattle; he 
shakes his audiences until their sides 
ache. He holds to his thread of dis- 
course, and he reveals his intention 
with a rhythmic lilt that retains the 
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best of the old-fashioned swiftness of 
our old comedy, and has none of its 
nervous indirection. 

Some critics insist on taking George 
Kaufman merely at his value as a 
gay, irrepressible spoofer. Many easy- 
minded folk, who constitute so large a 
part of our theatre-going population, 
see in him nothing except that. But his 
satire, which is so distinctively his own, 
has deeper significance as part of our 
American drama. 

There are two fine qualities about his 
work—the satire that carries lusty 
laughter in its wake, as in Of Thee I 
Sing, and the tragic consequences to 
empty and vulgar lives, which I feel is 
one of the causes for the writing of 
Dinner at Eight. 





A Lee for Economic Gales 


By F. B. Nicuots 


Despite angry outbursts from farmers recently, their lot is 
really preferable to city people’s; and the movement 
back to the land will continue 


M conditions are improving. 
R= trough of the agricultural 
debacle is far behind us. While 

the financial rewards of farmers are still 
sadly inadequate, they are sufficient to 
provide a buying power that is quite 
helpful in the business recovery of the 


nation. 

Countrymen have made enough prog- 
ress on the upward trail to provide a 
clear perspective on their success in 
driving through the trials of the last 
three years. Their achievements during 
those dark days have passed into the 
realm of history. These accomplish- 
ments mirror a brilliant record of cour- 
age and sound common sense. Rural 
people have been startlingly successful 
during the gale in maintaining the social 
fabric of their lives, in comparison with 
the disheartening deterioration evident 
through urban areas. Once again the 
value of a home on the soil in a time 
of universal commercial disaster has 
been demonstrated. 

This record isdestined to attract much 
attention among thinking men and 
women. The glaring contrast between 
the avalanche of human woe in large 
cities and the hosts of well-fed people 
over the countryside provides a pointed 


lesson on the need for more intelligent 
national planning. It can not be ignored 
by any one who values his stake in the 
existence of our country. " 

The depression has revealed vast de- 
fects in the basic structure of metropoli- 
tan centres. National decay is reducing 
the set-up of gigantic cities to a defective 
shell. Congested districts havedisplayed * 
a marked weakness in both their govern- 
ment and the organization of welfare 
agencies. Their commercial leaders may 
be entitled to academic praise for fabri- 
cating dreams of a swollen industrial 
empire based on these localities but it is 
evident that they lack the mental ca- 
pacity to bring them to a realization. 
A revision of their project is in order. 

That change necessarily will mean a 
diffusion of population. Part of the 
stream of life must back-track to the 
land. It is plain that our ability to mas- 
ter economic forces is insufficient to sup- 
port so many overgrown communities. 
Adequate living standards for the masses 
can not be maintained there. And the 
trek must take place soon if the capital- 
istic system is to endure. One more com- 
mercial smash like the current mess in 
this generation will motivate American 
political action so far to either the ex- 
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treme left or right that the new policies 
will have little resemblance to those 
mildly revolutionary plans of the pres- 
ent national Administration. 


MOVEMENT of the people toward 
A small towns and the countryside 
is demonstrably sound from the vista of 
experience. Human misery in the last 
three years has been on an inverse ratio 
to its distance from congested regions. 
Relatively few cases of destitution have 
been reported from villages and farms. 
For it is easier to gain a living in the 
open spaces. Men who are on or near 
the land are able to turn their hands to 
many tasks. They can find some sort of 
work when regular employment ceases. 

But in the metropolitan areas a far 
different situation prevails. Their highly 
organized commercial systems include 
little provision for the existence of un- 
employed workers in times of depres- 
sion. With more than four and a half 
million urban families on the charity 
rolls last March, and with many mil- 
lions of other individuals in dire dis- 
tress and want, the people of the cities 
staged an historically outstanding dis- 
play of their incapacity to support a 
broad segment of their population. They 
fully justified the fears of a growing in- 
dustrial world ever present in the mind 
of George Washington, whose contempt 
for the city was expressed all through 
his life. In a letter to Thomas Jefferson, 
for example, he said, “I perfectly agree 
with you that the introduction of any- 
thing which will divert our attention 
from agriculture must be extremely 
prejudicial if not ruinous to us.” 

It seems that the father of our coun- 
try was able to see through the dark 
mists of troubled years to the deplorable 
conditions which existed over the nation 
early last spring. At that time the United 


States was on the brink of a major dis- 
aster through an inability to provide a 
place to sleep, something to eat and 
clothing for millions of its inhabitants. 
It was a pitiful exhibit of the economic 
and social rewards for underprivileged 
urban dwellers inherent in the eco- 
nomic system championed by Alexander 
Hamilton. 

Perhaps these dreary years of the 
locust could be explained away with the 
hoary “act of God” excuse, ever dear 
to the hearts of industrial leaders when 
confronted with the results of their 
shortcomings, were it not that this wash- 
out followed many similar breakdowns 
of their business structure. Older men 
remember that much distressful want 
existed over the land during the de- 
pressions of the Eighteen-Seventies and 
Eighteen-Nineties. And many smaller 
declines in the business cycle also have 
occurred in their lifetime, as in 1907, 
1913 and 1920. The current typhoon 
is noteworthy only because of its mag- 
nitude. 

Its social results will not be eradicated 
in the time of any person now living. 
Hundreds of thousands of babies in con- 
gested areas have been permanently in- 
jured through malnutrition and rickets. 
Millions of people have lost their sav- 
ings and are facing want in a gloomy 
old age. Others have no fighting spirit 
left. The current upward trend in busi- 
ness, which presently will bring a sem- 
blance of temporary order to the eco- 
nomic creation of the late Mr. Hamilton, 
never can repair the gigantic damage to 
the social foundation of American urban 
life that it suffered when the commer- 
cial machine bogged down in the slough 
of despond. 

While this cancer was eating into the 
hearts of the cities, farmers also suffered 
tremendous financial hardships. In the 
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last three seasons countrymen have 
faced the most difficult period this gen- 
eration has known. Their ills have 
screamed from uncounted newspaper 
headlines. Many producers have lost 
their land through mortgage foreclos- 
ure. Rural people were forced to limit 
their expenditures rigidly and in many 
instances to labor with make-shift equip- 
ment. But the vital social background 
of country living generally has re- 
mained sound through the hurricane. 

This stability may be observed in prac- 

tically every farm neighborhood. It can 
be seen, for example, in the rural com- 
munity where I live—West Buffalo, 
northwest of Buffalo, Kansas. Condi- 
tions here are typical of those in the 
Middle Western farming country, and 
in most particulars of the set-up over 
open spaces through the entire nation. 
Our locality has no unusual economic 
advan " 
But there has been no unemployment 
or want since 1930 among its people. 
They have gone about their usual tasks 
during that time in an almost normal 
manner. Their food has been the best 
ever known. Huge gardens have sup- 
plied more vegetables than the farmers 
could consume. Many tons of these 
crops were given away or fed to hogs. 
Every family has a large poultry flock 
and several dairy cows. Beef and pork 
have been obtained by home butchering. 
There is an abundance of fruit. The 
shelter of the people is the same as it 
always has been. Fuel and water may be 
had for the taking. 

Day by day through these trying 
years the farmers of this locality have 
had good housing, splendid food, ade- 
quate clothing, steady employment and 
the usual companionship of neighbors. 
They have taken more recreation than 


commonly, especially of types based on 


attractions of the open country, like fish- 
ing, trapping and hunting, and at pic- 
nics, reunions and other community 
gatherings. 

A somewhat similar programme has 
been followed by people livingin near-by 
small towns. The ex-employes of the 
brick plant at Buffalo, for example, have 
got along almost as well as their rural 
relatives and friends. This large factory 
formerly made a superior paving brick, 
along with all other ordinary types, and 
did an extensive business. It had a large 
payroll. When the enterprise finally 
shut down two years ago its people de- 
plored the event, but there was no indi- 
cation among them of the hopelessly 
lost attitude so common with unem- 
ployed men in large cities. 

They immediately began to develop 
other resources. Extensive gardens were 
planted. Canning became a major indus- 
try among their wives and daughters. 
The size of their poultry flocks was in- 
creased. Many of the families began 
keeping dairy cows. Fuel has been ob- 
tained free by making improvement cut- 
tings on near-by land. Employment was 
sought over the countryside among 
farmers, especially in rush periods. In 
some cases liberal payment has been 
made for this labor on a commodity ex- 
change basis, with foods needed by these 
idle brick-makers. 

In one way or another their basic 
needs have been met. Only in a few 
minor instances has there been any re- 
sort to charity. Family budgets are lim- 
ited severely, but the children have re- 
mained in school, and other community 
activities have been conducted in almost 
a normal manner. The health of these 
men, due to many months of activity 
in the open air and sunshine, is much 
better than when employment 
ceased. They are doing a splendid job 
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of “standing by” until business condi- 
tions improve to a point where the plant 
can be reopened. 


HIs local example of the successful 
ger of the depression by la- 
borers living at a small town in the 
farming regions is not at all unusual. It 
can be duplicated by the experience of 
people located in thousands of villages 
over the United States. Millions of 
Americans are going through this ty- 
phoon under their own steam despite a 
loss of regular employment. Their suc- 
cess with this undertaking is of tremen- 
dous national consequence. In the ab- 
sence of that self-reliance the welfare 
agencies would have been swamped un- 
der an impossible load. 

But their margin of safety through 
the storm has been small. It must be 
made larger in the next depression by 
providing a more secure foundation for 
American industrial workers. For it is 
clear, in view of the disgraceful gyra- 
tions of the business cycle during the 
last half century that many commercial 
enterprises can not be depended on to 
provide a permanent living to their em- 
ployes. These people must have other 
sources of income. 

The need for grounding the nation’s 
man ing activities more firmly 
into the soil has been urged repeatedly 
during the last decade by many noted 
business leaders, such as Henry Ford. 
A broad commercial experience has 
given these trail-blazers a comprehen- 
sive background on the social limitations 
in our economic structure. They know 
that an unusual strain might produce 
a final debacle of their system. The main 


motivating factor behind the French 
Revolution and more recent political 
shifts in Russia, Italy and Germany was 
the inability of leaders to provide bread 
for the people. 

A further inducement for relocating 
many lines of manufacturing in small 
towns, which is likely presently to com- 
mand respectful attention from hard- 
headed boards of directors, is the cer- 
tainty of lower operating costs. Village 
wage scales are normally much less than 
rates paid in metropolitan areas. Their 
workers are not burdened with the ex- 
cessive living costs always inherent to 
congested centres. 

In some instances during past years, 
for family reasons or otherwise, urban 
residents have refused to follow their 
employers to smaller localities. But this 
minor human tendency will cause little 
difficulty in the inevitable decentraliza- 
tion of industry. It is not necessary to 
shift all the population back toward the 
land. The task is merely to reduce the 
absurdly swollen urban centres to prac- 
ticable economic units. 

Plenty of other men will be glad to 
make the change. Social workers report 
that a growing proportion of people in 
the larger cities are discouraged by the 
inadequate rewards offered there. And 
they are looking for greater security 
than these centres provide. 
areas no longer mirror bright illusions 
either to their residents or to the masses 
of citizens in small towns. The feverish 
growth of major cities, which caused so 
much concern to economists and sociolo- 
gists during the tinseled decade that 
closed in those gray October days of 
1929, has ended. 
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NOTHER year 


draws to a 

close in a 
world that insists 
upon remaining in- 
tensely _ interesting, 
whatever else its dis- 
advantages. Here in 


the United States, for 
example, we find our- 
selves once more face 
to face with a social 
problem that has 
vexed the country al- 
most from its foundation: that is the 
control of drinking. After thirteen years 
of socalled Prohibition, an absolute 
farce from its inception, the whole ques- 
tion is in a far worse muddle than it has 
ever been, and any sort of reasonable 
solution will demand a degree of in- 
telligence and honesty that we have not 
often had the good fortune to encounter 
in our officials, at least not recently. An 
eminently sensible consideration of the 
whole problem is to be found in Toward 
Liquor Control, by Raymond D. Fos- 
dick and Albert L. Scott, with a fore- 
word by John D. Rockefeller, Jr. 
(Harper, $2), which is worth the 
reading of any serious-minded citizen. 
Some of its recommendations have 
been embodied in the New York State 
regulations, and they may be expected 
to influence other legislation which in 
time is bound to take the place of the 
cluster of laws with which various States 
tried to control the situation before 
National Prohibition. There is not space 
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here for a full consid- 
eration of the book, 
but the Landscaper 
was somewhat amused 
to see that in a chapter 
devoted to education 
on the question of 
liquor, it was pointed 
out that exact scientific 
information concern- 
ing the actual influ- 
ence of alcohol was 
one of the first things 
needed! Irony lurks 
here, as the Landscaper recalls that 
famous chart used in his physiology 
class which showed the effect of alcohol 
on the human stomach, a silly piece of 
propaganda that was perfectly typical 
of the kind of thinking, if one chooses 
to call it thinking, that characterized the 
whole movement against drinking. 


The “Dry” States 


EVERAL States very evidently mean 
S to keep their Dry laws, the Caro- 
linas having already registered their 
opinion on the matter. In all of these 
with which the Landscaper has any 
familiarity, corn whiskey of excellent 
quality and a price far more reasonable 
than one has any right to expect under 
any legal system of manufacture and 
distribution may be bought and con- 
sumed with ease and simplicity. In ad- 
dition to this domestic supply, there 
will be a flood of all kinds of potables 
from near-by Wet States, which is what 
happened in the long past under local 
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option. Since the thought of the poten- 
tial revenue played so tremendous a 
part in the nation’s sudden reversal of 
sentiment toward Prohibition, it will be 
interesting to see how these Dry States 
will feel about the situation when they 
see their neighbors’ coffers filling with 
liquor taxes. Will they surrender their 
consciences, kept partly asleep anyway 
by plenty of “corn,” or will they hold 
fast to their virtue, upholding their 
principles with one hand and a glass of 
liquor with the other? This is only one 
of the multitudinous phases of the 
whole tangled question that will be 


worth watching. 
About President Roosevelt 


wo new books are available on the 

Roosevelt Administration, just now 
in for its first severe test when the new 
Congress meets. From the political 
straws in the air, it looks very much as 
though we might once more have before 
us the spectacle of a President doing his 
best for the country and fighting Con- 
gress at the same time; if, for example, 
it is true that Mr. Roosevelt is definitely 
commited against direct currency infla- 
tion, it is evident that he is in for trouble, 
with the South and Middle West just as 
definitely committed to this extremely 
dangerous policy. This is only one of the 
many points at issue, points that make 
it apparent that not all the criticism will 
come from the Republican side of the 
house either. The volumes mentioned 
are The American Way: Franklin D. 
Roosevelt in Action by Earle Looker 
(John Day, $2), and The Roosevelt 
Revolution: First Phase by Ernest K. 
Lindley (Viking, $2.50). Both books 
are distinctly friendly to the President, 
although in their honesty and complete- 
ness they offer some sound grounds for 
criticism. 
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They make it obvious, however, that 
in one respect at least, the President is 
blessed, namely, his disposition. It is 
apparent that he has the kind of sense of 
humor that represents balance, that he 
believes in himself without conceit, and 
that he will not be broken like Wilson, 
for example, through any savior- 
complex. This gives him a great advan- 
tage, no matter what one may think of 
some of his policies. The Landscaper is 
not yet willing to admit that anything 
which has been done up to this time con- 
stitutes a revolution, since the structure 
of capitalism remains unimpaired and 
many of its greatest rascals unpunished, 
and since the political set-up of the 
country is also exactly the same, except 
for a larger and more formidable 
bureaucracy, but Mr. Lindley writes 
with observation and intelligence, and 
his book, like Mr. Looker’s, is very 
much worth reading, both for those who 
wish to know more of Roosevelt the 
man and Roosevelt the President. J¢’s 
Up? to the Women by Mrs. Franklin D. 
Roosevelt (Stokes, $1.25) is a small 
volume that might be looked upon as a 
sort of companion to the two mentioned, 
a common-sense book that points out 
succinctly and intelligently the part 
women must play in the recovery of the 


country. 
cA New Political Party? 


THER books of direct and immedi- 

ate interest to Americans include 

The New Party Politics by A. N. Hol- 
combe, professor of government at 
Harvard (Norton, $1.75), in which an 
important réle for the middle class is 
envisaged, with the further breaking 
down of existing party lines and more 
stress upon the economic phases becom- 
ing inevitable. Professor Holcombe 
foresees a coming struggle between the 
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proletarian and Fascist elements, and 
pins his faith to the middle class to save 
the country from either of these two 
extremes. The Tax Racket: What We 
Pay to Be Governed by Ray T. Unter- 
einer (Lippincott, $1) is a valuable 
addition to the Hour Series, in which 
the facts of the rising cost of govern- 
ment are set down simply and impres- 
sively, pointed with the statement that 
in 1932 taxes consumed just twenty-four 
per cent of income in this country. The 
picture is not a pleasant one, but we may 
find it presenting a more agreeable 
face as we look back upon it, for the 
kind of mild state socialism upon which 
we are definitely embarked may have 
everything to be said in its favor, but it 
costs money, and government money 
comes out of the taxpayers’ pockets. 
There are those, of course, who profess 
not to be alarmed by rising taxes, point- 
ing out that we ask much more of our 
government than in the past, and that 
we ought to be willing to pay for more 
and better service, which sounds well, 
except that in so many localities the 
service has been getting steadily worse 
during the depression, without any 
pronounced decrease in taxes, except 
where people have refused to pay them 
at all. Not at all a bad book to read with 
the Untereiner volume would be 
Mellon’s Millions: the Biography of a 
Fortune, by Harvey O’Connor (John 
Day, $3). This is the complete story of 
the life and times of our late Secretary 
of the Treasury, a typically American 
“success” story, of the modern variety. 
No further reflections are necessary. 


How Goes Russia? 
F BOOKS on great international ques- 
tions, Maurice Hindus’s TheGreat 
Offensive (Smith and Haas, $3), which 
presents a down-to-the-minute picture 
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of affairs in Russia, is one of the most 
important and interesting. Hindus is a 
Russian, which gives him an advantage 
over most of the people who write about 
the Soviet experiment; he has been out 
of the country enough, too, during the 
past few years to have a perspective. 
For some reason Russia has been some- 
what out of the consciousness of Ameri- 
cans of late, that is, it was before the 
question of recognition came to the fore 
once more. But it is evident enough that 
a renewed interest is dawning, and for 
those who wish to take up the question 
where they left off, the Hindus book is 
exactly right for a beginning. It is, on 
the whole, an optimistic view of the 
situation, Mr. Hindus making so bold 
to say that in many respects the Russian 
system has actually succeeded in chang- 
ing human nature. Whatever the faults 
in the tremendous programme of indus- 
trial development, he thinks that reason 
has at least been applied to the problem 
of sex and society and has won a victory, 
a truly remarkable and challenging 
statement. This is a sane book, founded 
upon wide knowledge and travel; it 
ought to be read. 


eA Pro-Japanese Book 


1ncE the fate of the East links Russia 
S and Japan in close bonds, no under- 
standing of the situation there is com- 
plete without a grasp of the Japanese 
point of view and an understanding of 
the island kingdom’s aims. These are 
presented in a realistic, unsentimental 
manner in Dangerous Thoughts on the 
Orient by F. R. Eldridge (Appleton- 
Century, $2.50). Mr. Eldridge is head 
of the Japanese Department at Colum- 
bia University, and has spent the greater 
part of his life in the Orient. He says 
flat-footedly that Japan’s recent moves 
were the result of stern economic neces- 














sity and that there is nothing anybody 
can do about the seizure of Manchuria 
and adjacent territory. In other words, 
this is a powerful counterblast against 
what is left of American sentimentality 
about China and the Chinese. It will not 
please the tender-minded, but coming as 
it does from a man who knows exactly 
what he is talking about from first-hand 
observation and study, it may wield 
considerable influence upon opinion in 
this country, although there is little 
doubt that if Russia and Japan should 
become involved in a war any time soon, 
the cheers in this country would be for 
Russia. 


The Jewish Tragedy 


Bout the redoubtable Mr. Hitler 
and the German situation there is 
nothing available at the moment on the 
side of what the French call reportage, 
but a good deal of light upon the whole 
Jewish problem in and out of Germany 
is to be found in Jacob Wassermann’s 
autobiography My Life as German and 
Jew (Coward-McCann, $2.50), a book 
first published some twelve years ago, 
but appearing just now for the first time 
in English, with much added material. 
Herr Wassermann, who made the not 
uncommon discovery that he was 
neither German nor Jew, but very much 
of both, has this to say about his race in 
general: “The life tragedy of the Jew 
is the union in his soul of a sense of 
superiority and a sense of inferiority. 
This is the most fundamental, most 
difficult, and most important part of the 
Jewish problem.” An observation both 
obvious and profound. . . . Actually 
this is the tragedy of the human race, 
for happiness depends upon a satisfac- 
tory adjustment of the ego’s self- 
valuation to the world’s estimate, a 
balance between the inner and outer 
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opinion. The struggle has been inten- 
sified in the case of the Jew, of course, 
by the unfortunate chance that made a 
universal god out of a tribal deity, with 
the attendant myth of the chosen 
people, and so on. But regardless of this 
difficult and delicate question, Wasser- 
mann writes well and interestingly and 
much of what he has to say bears directly 
upon the race situation in Germany, 
destined, one fears, to become more 
serious with the increasing power of 
Hitler. 


Entertaining Fiction 


Fz THOSE whose interest in reading 


is entertainment rather than enlight- 
enment, the Landscaper is pleased to 
report that there are several good novels 
on hand, enough of the kind that may be 
safely recommended to supply at least 
one for almost every taste. One of the 
finest of these is The Journey of the 
Flame by Antonio de Fierio Blanco, 
translated by Walter de Steigeur 
(Houghton Mifflin, $3), a story of the 
feudal life of the Californias in the early 
years of the Nineteenth Century. This 
historical novel is cast in the form of an 
autobiographical narrative, with The 
Flame, otherwise Juan Obrigén, or 
Juan Colorado, telling the story of his 
journey from Lower California to San 
Francisco in 1810, as a member of the 
entourage of the Spanish Inspector 
General Don Firmin Sanhudo. It is as 
complete a picture of the times as one 
could ask, with plenty of excitement of 
all sorts, a swinging, picturesque tale 
that never lets its reader down in its in- 
terest, and at the same time really gives 
much more than mere pleasure. Far too 
little of this period in American history 
gets into school books, and the Blanco 
narrative is quite likely to inspire a fur- 
ther interest. It is a good job, an excel- 
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lent novel of its kind, and with enough 
in it to make one put it on a handy shelf 
for rereading. 


Other Good Stories 


HE FLAME is a safe enough recom- 

"Th talon for almost any one who 
wishes a good story intelligently told, 
and of the same order is John Mase- 
field’s new novel, Bird of Dawning 
(Macmillan, $2.50), a sea-story of the 
kind he handles with fine skill, a yarn of 
the days of clipper ships, threats of 
mutiny, and all the available drama of 
the ocean. The book weakens slightly 
toward the end, but this slight falling 
off in merit has little to do with its 
generally high quality; it will make 
the right present for almost any man 
who has a drop of salt water in his veins. 
Another readable novel on the his- 
torical side is Herbert Ravanel Sass’s 
Look Back to Glory (Bobbs-Merrill, 
$2.50), a story of the Carolina Low- 
lands just before the outbreak of the 
Civil War and during the subsequent 
fighting around Fort Sumter and the 
bombardment of Charleston. Mr. Sass 
has put plenty of the color and the 
pageantry of the period into his story, 
but it is a good deal more than a South- 
ern novel in the moonlight-and-roses 
tradition; it is meant for a careful pres- 
entation of the South Carolinian point 
of view which actually led the Southern 
States into war. Thus it will be seen 
that Mr. Sass has tackled a large job, 
but whether or not he has succeeded in 
finishing it matters less than that he has 
done a good book, filled with the beauty 
of the country he knows so well, and not 
offending too much on the romantic 
side, although its heroine is one of those 
women with the fatal gift of beauty, at 
whose mere glance men lose their 


eAn Hilarious Tale 


NOTHER novel that rates a high 
A recommendation, and is certain to 
delight people who haven’t forgotten 
what it was really like to be children in 
a world of adults, is Rhys James’s 
Worth Remembering (Longmans, 
Green, $2), a tale of three motherless 
young hellions in the South, which has 
a realistic Mammy thrown in for good 
measure. It has a certain Peck’s Bad 
Boy quality in spots, but nevertheless is 
irresistibly funny the rest of the way. 
Biddy, Bud and Bunnypie, the last a 
perversion of Bonaparte, are the three 
youngsters; Babe is too small to be 
much of a nuisance. The father is a 
newspaper editor, completely helpless 
before his offspring, who fear neither 
God, man or devil, and who almost 
drive their quarrelsome, but secretly 
adoring Mammy, insane. The talk of 
the children is a dialect of their own in- 
vention, of which the ingredients are 
Southern white, Negro and current 
slang. Almost all the reviews of the 
book have called it a classic of American 
childhood, and perhaps it will be read 
and read again, but regardless of the 
fate the future may hold for it, it is cer- 
tainly one of the funniest books avail- 
able just now. It is the author’s first 
attempt; the Landscaper is one who 
hopes with all heartiness that he has a 
lot more in him. The first one gets a 
three-star rating in this department. 


Mrs. Barnes’s New Novel 


NOTHER special kind of novel is 
A Margaret Ayer Barnes’s Within 
This Present (Houghton Mifflin, 
$2.50), a roastbeef-and-breadpudding 
kind of book, which is the story of a 
family—Middle Western, upper bour- 
geoisie—from 1914 through the big 
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boom and the great depression, ending 
up with the New Deal, which Mrs. 
Barnes evidently views with a great deal 
of optimism. In effect, then, this is a 
contemporary history of one stratum of 
American life. Mrs. Barnes has docu- 
mented her story with a great deal of 
care, perhaps too much at times, as the 
book seems unnecessarily long, although 
611 pages are not too many for this sort 
of panorama. It reveals again Mrs. 
Barnes’s talent for the sort of thing she 
accomplished in Years of Grace, al- 
though this is hardly so fine a piece of 
work as the first novel; the talent is one 
of hard work, a sound understanding of 
nice people, a knowledge of certain 
phases of American life, the ability to 
reproduce credible characters, and to 
write presentable prose. This is enough 
to make novels that a great many people 
will want to read, and will not find at 
all disappointing. They are essentially 
wholesome books, essentially hopeful, 
the upward-spiral, and so on. Having 
said all this, it may appear as if the 
Landscaper were damning with faint 
praise, which is not the case; actually, 
whatever its lack in inspiration, Within 
This Present is a novel of authentic in- 
terest, and its author gives what she has 
to give unstintingly. 


Kay Boyle’s Queer Folk 


TILL another unusually good novel 
S of recent weeks demands a para- 
graph by itself, so special are its quali- 
ties. This is Kay Boyle’s Gentlemen, I 
Address You Privately (Smith and 
Haas, $2), 2 book about as strange a 
group of characters as one might find in 
weeks of searching through contempo- 
rary fiction, a book that depends for its 
appeal upon the genius of its author— 
‘ there are degrees of genius, of course— 
for its people are unattractive enough in 


all conscience. The central figure is an 
American who has deserted the study of 
the priesthood in England and fled to a 
little village in Brittany. A homosexual 
sailor comes into his life, and the two 
are forced to hide in a squatter’s cottage 
because the sailor is in danger of arrest. 
Here they meet three girls from the 
local brothel; the squatter and his wife 
are also in the picture. The setting itself 
is done with the greatest skill, and be- 
comes as alive as the characters, to all of 
whom, some with only a few strokes, 
Miss Boyle gives absolute and undeni- 
able reality. How she makes everybody 
in the book matter is her own secret; 
what it means, of course, is that she is a 
born novelist. The peculiarities of her 
style seem to the Landscaper to have 
been exaggerated, for she writes clearly 
and simply, although with fresh vivid- 
ness. Her book will not please all read- 
ers by any means, but it is fairly repre- 
sentative of her talent, which is 
important. 


cAnother Good Story 


NOTHER recent novel that belongs 
A properly to the first group in this 
article is Oliver LaFarge’s Long Pen- 
nant (Houghton Mifflin, $2.50), which 
is a good, rousing yarn that ought to 
furnish entertainment for almost any 
one. It is a sea-story, seasoned with an 
abundance of salty Yankee humor. 
Ursula Parrott’s The Tumult and the 
Shouting (Longmans, Green, $2.50) 
is a story of Boston from 1877 down to 
the present, another of those panoramic 
novels, chiefly concerned with the Irish, 
and revealing Mrs. Parrott’s talent at 
its best. Her first sensational success, 
Ex-Wife, which found many readers for 
reasons that had nothing to do with its 
real merit, showed that she had ability 
as a novelist, and she has improved 
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steadily since. She says herself that she 
likes this book best, and her judgment is 
sound ; it is the most important piece of 
work she has done to date. A novel of 
the times is Disinherited by Jack Conroy 
(Covici-Friede, $2), a story of Ameri- 
can labor since the War, written by a 
man who has been through the mill, and 
who can set down his impressions 
vividly and movingly. A curiously 
haunting short novel is Mrs. Haney by 
Foxhall Daingerfield (Payson, $2), the 
story of a poor-white family living on 
the edge of a Kentucky plantation, and 
a portrait of an indomitable spirit. It is 
not often that so unforgettable a char- 
acter gets into contemporary fiction as 
this crippled, frail woman who could 
not be downed. One is bound to regret 
the untimely death of the author, who, 
with the exception of this book, had de- 
voted himself to detective stories; he 
might easily have gone on with this 
start and made a real reputation as a 
serious novelist. The manner of the 
tale’s telling makes it somewhat of a 
tour de force, but it is handled with the 
greatest skill. 


Hemingway and Parker 


HOsE readers who insist they do not 

like short stories have missed sev- 
eral of the most important books of 
fiction of the present season, and two 
new ones that are available fall readily 
into this group. The reference is to 
Winner Take All by Ernest Heming- 
way (Scribner, $2), and After Such 
Pleasures by Dorothy Parker (Viking, 
$2.25). There are fourteen stories in the 
Hemingway volume, and the range of 
merit is wide, as the book contains a few 
of the best things its author has yet 
written, and also some others that 
might just as well have been left out. 
How much, if any, of an advance it 


shows over his previous collections of 
short stories is difficult to determine, as 
he has always been very good indeed in 
this medium. Some critics profess to 
find serious evidences of maturity in the 
new volume, but be this as it may, there 
are good stories in it. Mrs. Parker is 
more limited in her range, and more 
certain in her aim. She is superb at her 
own kind of thing, mordant, acid bits of 
life, reproduced with a perfect ear for 
dialogue. The humor is sardonic, and 
makes us smile wryly because we recog- 
nize ourselves in her characters. There 
are ten stories in the present collection, 
at least one of which is a masterpiece for 
anybody’s anthology. Of the rest, each 
is a jewel of its kind; the art is limited, 
but perfect. 


eAmerica in the War 


© TURN back to non-fiction, Mark 

Sullivan adds another volume to 
his “Our Times” series with Over Here, 
1914-1918, the record of American life 
during the War period (Scribner, 
$3.75), which any one who lived 
through will be delighted to see. The 
method is by this time familiar, and like 
the other volumes, the new one has an 
abundance of reproductions of news- 
paper headlines, cartoons and songs. 
The times themselves are highly con- 
troversial, and not all that is said about 
Woodrow Wilson will please his ardent 
admirers, but no matter what his atti- 
tude, Mr. Sullivan never ceases to be the 
journalist and to know how to select and 
present the interesting details. The 
effect of his newspaper man’s method of 
writing history is already being felt, and 
has found more than one imitator; it 
might start a school, which would be an 
excellent thing, for history written from 
the point of view of what people think 
and talk about from day to day has 














much to be said for it in comparison with 
the old battles-dates system. One looks 
forward with the keenest interest to the 
next volume; the set itself will increase 
in value and interest with every year 
that passes. 

Another bit of unusual historical 
writing comes to us in the form of an 
autobiography, With My Own Eyes: A 
Personal Story of Battle Y ears by Fred- 
erick Palmer (Bobbs-Merrill, $3.50), 
the thrilling account of a life story that 
has followed the main outline of world 
events since the. Greeks fought the 
Turks in an opera bouffe war that 
launched a great correspondent on his 
career. Afterward, Mr. Palmer was in 
the Philippines, in China for the Boxer 
Rebellion, in the Russo-Japanese War, 
in the Balkans, in the World War and 
everywhere else that anything particu- 
larly exciting has been going on. He 
tells his tale with modesty, but with 
proper appreciation of its dramatic 
value, and the book is one that is not 
only excellent reading, but full of de- 
lightful sidelights that will not find 
their way into history texts. 


Good Autobiographies 


THER recent autobiographies form 
O a tempting group among the re- 
cent books. There is Frank M. Chap- 
man’s The Autobiography of a Bird 
Lover (Appleton-Century, $3.75), an 
inspiring story of a man’s devotion to 
the love of his life that ought to be left 
around where growing boys—and girls 
—can find it for themselves; and 
Crowded Years by Alice Roosevelt 
Longworth (Scribner, $3.00), just the 
sort of entertaining book one might ex- 
pect from this pen, except that it is pain- 
fully sententious at times; 7¢ Was the 
Nightingale by Ford Madox Ford 
(Lippincott, $3), another autobiograph- 
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ical book from this inexhaustible source 
and excellent reading for those who like 
Ford, full of good stories of the great; 
Homecoming by Floyd Dell (Farrar 
and Rinehart, $3), an older book the 
Landscaper has only recently been able 
to read, and for which he is bound to 
express great admiration; and The Be- 
ginnings of @ Mortal by Max Miller 
(Dutton, $2), the early life of the 
author of J Cover the Waterfront, and 
well worth reading. 


Life on the Mississippi 


RARE bit of Americana very much to 
A the taste of the Landscaper is a 
book called The Log of the Betsy Ann 
by Frederick Way, Jr. (McBride, 
$2.75), the account of a revived river 
steamer, written by the man who re- 
vived her. Captain Way was brought 
up near enough to the Ohio River to fall 
in love with it and with the steamboats 
that used to ply its waters, so when he 
had a chance to buy a boat, he bought it, 
and this is the story of all that hap- 
pened to the gallant Betsy Ann until 
she was at last “sold down the river” to 
go back into a trade in the Lower 
Mississippi for which she was origi- 
nally built. Betsy Ann broke into the 
newspapers with her races against rival 
steamboats of the Greene line, but these 
exploits are less interesting than many 
others in the book, which is saturated 
with a love of the river and the strange 
craft that were floating palaces before 
ocean liners were dreamed of. The 
Western rivers and their packets have 
had their historians, but no collection of 
books on the subject can be complete 
without Captain Way’s simple, honest 
account of a gallant venture, which, if 
it did not succeed, made a chapter in his 
life he wouldn’t take a fortune for. 

A novel of Mississippi River life to 
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go with the Betsy Ann is Ben Lucian 
Burman’s Steamboat Round the Bend 
(Farrar and Rinehart, $2), a romantic 
and whimsical tale about an old dealer 
in patent medicines who wanted to be a 
steamboat captain, and how he achieved 
his ambition. The story is a little too 
saccharine for the Landscaper’s liking, 
but Mr. Burman knows his river, his 
shantyboat folk, and the queer inhabi- 
tants, human and animal, along the 
river’s banks. 


Boom-T ime New York 


NOTHER bit of Americana of an alto- 
A gether different sort is a chapter 
from the boom era in New York called 
Night Club Eva by Stanley Walker, 
city editor of the New York Herald 
Tribune (Stokes, $3), a full account of 
that period that seems already to have 
dropped back into history. The book is 
full of names and stories and gives an 
excellent picture of what one phase of 
life in this town was like when the 
millions were flowing. 

The indefatigible Allen Nevins, 
whose life of Grover Cleveland won a 
Pulitzer Prize, has edited a collection of 
Cleveland’s letters covering the period 
between 1850 and 1908 (Houghton 
Mifflin, $5) that will prove of interest 
to all the historically minded. Many 
subjects of paramount interest at this 
moment are touched upon, and with the 
direct honesty so characteristic of Cleve- 
land. Some of his comments upon 
Bryanism are especially enlightening 
and the volume as a whole has perma- 
nent value. 
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Another volume of letters of a differ- 
ent sort represents a selection from the 
correspondence between Romain Rol- 
land and Malwida von Meysenbug 
(Holt, $2), the lady in question being 
seventy-four when Rolland met her. 
He was twenty-four. She had been the 
friend of Nietzsche, Wagner, Liszt, 
Mazzini and many others; she launched 
Rolland upon his writing career, and 
gave him a priceless friendship which is 
recorded in this interesting book. It con- 
tains an introduction in which Rolland 
pays tribute to Malwida and explains 
the significance of their relationship to 
his literary career. 

Among the miscellaneous books left, 
the Landscaper has found none of more 
delight than a dog-book by Karel Capek 
called Dashenka, and published by 
Holt. Dashenka was a wire-haired fox, 
who appears in this book not only in the 
text but in drawings and photographs, 
an irresistible pooch none of whose 
charms fail to find their way into these 
inspired pages. Capek is one of those 
blessed people who seems to do every- 
thing the way it should be done; he once 
wrote a little book on Spain illustrated 
with some of his own drawings that 
stands at the top of the list of books 
about this mysterious country, far ahead 
of large and ponderous volumes. 

And if you are looking for novels of 
the past few months that need to be 
read, the Landscaper offers this recom- 
mendation: Irving Fineman’s Hear Ye, 
Sons (Longmans, Green, $2.50) a 
really magnificent panorama of the life 
of a Jewish family. 


—_ 
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orway is a land that attracts America 
| \ | as soon as it is able to read. No boy 
but has followed with bated breath 
the exploits of the long-legged, fair-haired 
Vikings on their conquests at sea, no girl but 
has dreamed of that brilliant, fiery light of the 
midnight sun, gilding gray castles perched high 
on jagged rocks, and dancing on spangled 
waterfalls. This allurement begins with such 
every-day matters as the days of the week: 
Odin with his eight-footed horse who gives us 
Wednesday, the great-hearted Thor who is re- 
sponsible for Thursday, and Odin’s wife, Frigg, 
to whom we owe Friday. Light straws, these 
little things, but in the world’s wind they turn 
us quite naturally to a romantic Scandinavia as 
soon as we’ve conquered our a-b-c’s, and most 
Americans are not satisfied until they travel to 
the land of the Norsemen and see for the:nselves 
the three Viking ships in the Open Air Museum 
of Norse Antiquities at Oslo, so absolutely 
unique. Could it have been in boats such as these 
that Leif Eriksson and his men crossed the 
Atlantic a thousand years ago? None others! 
Thus the heroic Norsemen of our youth, in- 
stead of diminishing on closer acquaintance, 
take on new glory. So does the midnight sun, 
as your steamer steals up through the countless 
islands that shelter the ragged coast of Norway, 
and you realize that even this much-heralded 
wonder lives up to its reputation as you look out 
over Arctic waters alight, silent, from the black 
bulk of the North Cape. 


Norway a Land of Moods 
) > ses fulfills for the traveler all that it 


' promises. No matter how glowing the 
accounts you may have heard or read, they seem 
a bit niggardly when you come face to face 
with the real Norway. Norwegians seldom ex- 
aggerate the beauty of their country—they can 
not if they would, for its wild soft beauty de- 
mands too much of words. Grieg snares much 
of it in his music. Wild and soft are strange ad- 


jectives to apply to Norway, but they seem in a 
slight way to compass the measure of her sea- 
sons—the wild Norwegian winter of mountain 
tops and dancing snow, the swift, soft summer 
of unclouded sunny hours. In April and May 
tender birches whisper in the eager spring winds 
from the Gulf Stream, touch the valleys and 
lower hills with green right up into the Arctic 
Circle, quite undaunted, and the sun shines 
throughout the summer with virtually no night 
until the end of August. 


Viking Victories 
{ pe Norway luxuriates in a pastoral 
and productive region inland from the 
Oslo and Trondheim Fjords, it is almost en- 
tirely mountainous. Her make-up, in conse- 
quence, gives Norwegians just two main alter- 
natives—the sea or the mountains. That they 
took to the sea with a vengeance is writ large 
in the annals of history, their daring seamen 
crossing the North Sea to colonize the islands of 
the North Atlantic, the west coast of Scotland, 
and in 840 to found at Dublin a Norse King- 
dom which stood until the Normans came to 
Ireland in 1171. At one time they joined forces 
with the Danes and conquered Northumber- 
land, Normandy and even far-away Sicily. Nor- 
way reached the height of her early greatness 
during the Thirteenth Century under Haakon 
the Old, which brings to mind a painting by 
Bergslien that surely all Norwegians must find 
stirring. It portrays two giant Norse warriors 
on skis, breasting a storm in the middle of winter 
to carry over the mountains to safety the two- 
year-old Prince who as Haakon the Old came 
to rule Norway. These Birkebeins, as they were 
called, wear the Viking head-dress. One swings 
a wicked battle-axe but carries the eager-eyed 
child tucked snugly in the crook of his arm be- 
hind a huge round shield; the other bears a 
ready spear. Both speed through the swirling 
snow on skis—a national necessity then, today 
a national sport. 
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Skiing for the King’s Cup 


KI-RUNNING in Norway reaches far back 
S into legendary times when men knew the 
art of leaping from the ledges of mountains, 
rushing through the air, and landing on their 
feet to continue their journeys down the moun- 
tain sides. And they are still at it today. If you 
are a winter sport fan, February will find you 
in Oslo on your toes to witness the great Hol- 
menkollen competition, which because of its re- 
nowned traditions gathers the world’s finest 
skiers to compete for the King’s cup. It is the 
great event in Norway’s sporting world, and 
the victor is vastly acclaimed. No foreigner, by 
the way, has ever succeeded in winning the 
combined events which make a Holmenkollen 
victor. Competitors from other countries enter 
the contest and enthusiasm soars with the spon- 
taneity and freedom of this royal sport. The 
heaviness of matter drops away as man recog- 
nizes more fully his dominion. Fifty to a hun- 
dred thousand people in gay holiday spirit gather 
for this thrilling climax of the winter skiing 
season. After it is all over, those who can not 
bear the thought of putting their skis away trail 
off into the highlands where spring comes more 
gingerly, and through March and April they 
may continue to ski through long days and 
bright nights in the crisp dry air. 


Haunts of Ibsen and Bjornson 
Oo” Trondheim and Bergen form an in- 


teresting trio of cities. Oslo, capital and 
largest city of Norway, lies at the end of Oslo 
Fjord, an arm of the sea about fifty miles long. 
Its fortress-castle of Akershus has been keeping 
guard over the Fjord there since the Fourteenth 
Century. Oslo is far from being a newcomer 
among cities for it was founded in 1047. You 
begin to get your bearings in Oslo when you 
come face to face with the giant statues of Ibsen 
and Bjornson near the National Theatre. They 
seem to epitomize everything Norwegian, yet 
their thought knew no national boundaries, for 
while they gave Norway a drama, they startled 
the world with a new genre of the drama that 
changed the history of the stage throughout 
Europe and America. Although Bjornson, af- 
fectionately known as “the old bear,” purchased 
a considerable estate in the valley of Gausdal, 
called Aulestad, and lived there surrounded by a 
large family and many guests much as Sir Wal- 


ter Scott did at Abbotsford, Ibsen lived much 
abroad, and we trace his footsteps most famil- 
iarly in the devil-may-care Peer Gynt who lived 
in the Jotunheim mountain land and rode his 
dashing reindeer along Reindeer Ridge between 
Bessvand Lake and Lake Gjendin two thousand 
feet below. 


We Glimpse Bergen and Trondheim 


ERGEN has seven mountains at its beck and 
B call, and a companionable funicular that 
climbs one of them with you and leaves you on 
the mountain top in company with an interna- 
tionally famous restaurant and a glorious moun- 
tain view. It also boasts one of the quaintest old 
timber churches in the world—Fantoft Church 
—-simple, inspiring. Bergen is redolent with 
memories of Edvard Grieg and Ole Bull, both 
of whom were natives of this seaport town, and 
both caught and fashioned the wild strains of 
mountain and sea, molding them into the magic 
of music. 

Trondheim, the city of King Olavthe Viking, 
is thought to have comprised one of the earliest 
law-governed communities of Norway, and rep- 
resents the ancient heart of Norway much as 
Upsala does of Sweden. Her cathedral is the 
most northern in Europe and marks the resting 
spot of Olaf, Norway’s patron saint. Shops in 
Trondheim, as well as those in Bergen and 
Oslo, are famed for their silver and furs, and 
for perfect examples of Norwegian handicrafts, 
simple, colorful and direct. These handicrafts 
represent the character of the Norwegian people 
with uncanny accuracy, and when you carry 
them away, and perhaps use them in your own 
home, they serve as happy reminders of that 
friendly people you began to know as a child 
and admired more and more as you traveled in 
Norway. 


Travel Types 


RAVELERS naturally slip into two cate- 
‘aa those who fling a few clothes into a 
suitcase and make a bee-line for the first ship 
that sails to the port of their desires, and those 
who, when they leave home, can forecast their 
activities in Singapore or Sulu six months hence 
with reasonable accuracy, have a mental picture 
of the stateroom they will occupy on their re- 
turn voyage, and can outline their entire itiner- 
ary, itemized to the last hour. And the amusing 
part of it all is that these two distinct kinds of 
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(Continued from page III) 
plum in his pocket—recognition of the Soviet 
Government by the United States. With Rus- 
sian expansiveness, he left behind a promise 
“to respect scrupulously the indisputable right 
of the United States to order its own life within 
its own jurisdiction in its own way.” 

Opinion is sharply divided on the question 
of extending credit to the Soviet Government. 
Our experiences with some of her neighbors 
have not been exactly happy. It seems to me, 
however, that the position of the Soviet Union 
is somewhat different from that of the older 
European Governments. She is like a young 
man who has just come to town and opened 
a shop. Even if it is his intention to swindle 
the community, he has got to pay his bills for 
a while, in order to establish credit and reputa- 
tion. For a while, at least, the Soviet Govern- 
ment can be counted upon to meet her obliga- 
tions promptly. Let us not be concerned with 
remote possibilities, as yet, at any rate. 


Stocks 
W 2% the reassembling of Congress but 


a few weeks off, we are faced with a 
period of uncertainty. The sound money fight 
is growing more acute daily. Many of the 
actions of the President are being questioned, 
and will be discussed in strong language on 
the floor of Congress. 

The New York Stock Exchange and its 
members will be discussed, criticized and per- 
haps regulated. The activities of specialists may 
be curtailed and some regulation is sure to be 
placed upon pool and option accounts. 

Under the circumstances, this would hardly 
seem to be a logical moment to choose for a 
bull campaign in the stock market. There is 
an old saying that stocks go down of their own 
accord, but that they are always put up. Ex- 
perience indicates that this statement is sub- 
stantially true. 

One of the fallacies in the thinking of our 
Administration which has clearly resulted from 
lack of practical experience is the tendency to 
discourage those whose activities are most 
needed to attain certain desired ends. For ex- 
ample, it is the openly declared intention of the 
Administration to raise prices to substantially 
higher levels. Nothing will help so much to 
accomplish this aim as a certain amount of 
speculation for the rise. But if the speculator 


can not make a profit, he just won’t speculate, 
or he will find another medium—such as for- 
eign exchange—in which to speculate. 

For these reasons, I think it would be well 
to lighten commitments in stocks, particularly 
the metal stocks, at this time. I do not see how 
stocks can rise very much during the first month 
or six weeks of the Congressional session, and, 
on the other hand, I do feel that there is a good 
possibility of a considerable amount of weak- 
ness, particularly in the “inflation stocks,” if, 
as I believe will be the case, there is a strong 
group opposed to inflation of the currency. 


Government Bonds 


HERE have been a number of cases, partic- 
"T atarly in this country, of men who in- 
herited large fortunes and who died penniless. 
But none of these, no matter how improvident, 
has succeeded in ruining himself in six months 
or a year. 

No young man ever inherited a fortune 
which compares with that of the United States 
Government. It is true that the course which 
is being followed by the present Administration 
would, in time, ruin any Government, any for- 
tune, but the national debt could be increased 
by billions a year for a good many years with- 
out seriously impairing the value of Govern- 
ment bonds. As a matter of fact, of course, 
the deficit is very much less than a year ago. 


Construction 


GUREs on construction contracts compiled 
Pana published by the F. W. Dodge Com- 
pany are beginning to show a most encouraging 
trend. Not only are the contracts for public 
works running well ahead of last year, but 
contracts for residential construction are pick- 
ing up too. The bullish significance of this item 
can not be overemphasized. 


Conclusion 


HE outstanding economic development of 
"T the month is the alignment of the Amer- 
ican people into two camps, for and against 
inflation. At the moment, the antis are gaining 
ground rapidly. The battle will probably re- 
solve itself into a bombardment of Congress 
with telegrams. Only one thing is certain—the 
average Congressman will vote for the side 
which sends him the most wires. If you are 
interested, don’t write—telegraph. 
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